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EDITOR'S NOTE. 



The text here presented, adapted for use in mixed 
classes, has been carefully collated with that of six or seven 
C of the latest and best editions. Where there was any dis- 

agreement those readings have been adopted which 
seemed most reasonable and were supported by the best 
authority. 

1^ Professor Meiklejohn's exhaustive notes form the sub- 

* stance of those here used ; and his plan, as set forth in 

Q the '• General Notice" annexed, has been carried out la 

these volumes. But as these plays are intended rather for 
pupils in school and college than for ripe Shakespearian 
scholars, we have not hesitated to prune his notes of what- 
ever was thought to be too learned for ourpurp>ose, or 
on other grounds was deemed irrelevant to it. The notes 
of other English editors have been freely incorporated. 

B. K. 



GENERAL NOTICE. 



" An attempt has been made in these new editions to 
inteqsret Shakespeare by the aid of Shakespeare himself. 
The Method of Comparison has been constantly employ- 
ed ; and the language used by him in one place has been 
compared with the language used in other places in simi- 
lar circumstances, as well as with older English and with 
newer English. The text has been as carefully and as 
thoroughly annotated as the text of any Greek or Latin 
classic. 

*' The first purpose in this elaborate annotation is, of 
course the full working out of Shakespeare's meaning. 
The Eklitor has in all circumstances taken as much pains 
with this as if he had been making out the difficult and 
obscure terms of a will in which he himself was personally 
interested ; and he submits that this thorough excavation 
of the meaning of a really profound thinker is one of the 
very best kinds of training that a boy or girl can receive at 
school. This is to read the very mind of Shakespeare, and 
to weave his thoughts into the fibre of one's own mental 
constitution. And always new rewards come to the care- 
ful reader — in the shape of new meanings, recognition of 
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thoughts he had before missed, of relations between the 
characters that had hitherto escaped him. For reading: 
Shakespeare is just like examining^ Nature ; there are no 
hollownesses, there is no scamped work, for Shakespeare 
is as patiently exact and as first-hand as Nature herself. 

" Besides this thorough working-out of Shakespeare's 
meaning, advantage has been taken of the opportunity to 
teach his English — ^to make each play an introduction to 
the English of Shakespeare. For this purpose copi- 
ous collections of similar phrases have been gathered from 
other plays ; his idioms have been dwelt upon ; his pecu- 
liar use of words ; his style and his rhythm. Some 
Teachers may consider that too many instances are given ; 
but, in teaching, as in everything else, the old French say- 
ing is true : Assez n*y «, sHl trop n'y a. The Teacher 
need not require each pupil to give him ail the instances 
collected. If each gives one or two, it will probably be 
enough ; and, among them all, it is certain that one or two 
will stick in the memory. It is probable that, for those pu- 
pils who do not study either Greek or Latin, this close ex- 
amination of every word and phrase in the text of Shake- 
speare will be the best substitute that can be found for the 
study of the ancient classics. 

** It were much to be hoped that Shakespeare should 
become more and more of a study, and that every boy 
and girl should have a thorough knowledge of at least one 
play of Shakespeare before leaving schooL It would be 
one of the best lessons in human life, without the chance 
of a polluting or degrading experience. It would also 
have the effect of bringing back into the too pale and for- 
mal English of modem times a large number of pithy and 
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vigorous phrases which would help to develop as well as 
to reflect vigor in the characters of the readers. Shake- 
speare used the English language with more power than 
any other writer that ever lived — ^he made it do more and 
say more than it had ever done ; he made it speak in a 
more original way ; and his combinations of words are per- 
petual provocations and invitations to originality and to 
newness of insight." — ^J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A., 
Professor of the Theory^ History^ and Practice of Educa- 
tion in the University of St. Andrews, 



Shakespeare's Grammar. 

Shakespeare lived at a time when the grammar and vocabulary of 
the EnglUh language were in a state of traneition. Various points 
were not yet settled ; and so ShakespeareV grammar is not only 
somewhat different from our own but is by no means imiform in 
itself. In the Blizabethan age, '* Almost any part of speech can be 
used as any other part of speech. An adverb can be used as a verb^ 
* They aalcance their eyes ^^ as a noun, ' the backward and abysm 
of time ; ' or as an adjective, *■ a seldom pleasure/ Any noun, ad- ^ 
Jectiye, or neuter [intrans.] verb can be used as an active [trans.] 
verb. Yon can ' happy ' your friend, * malice ' or ' foot * your en- 
emy, or * fall * an axe on his neck. An adjective can be used as 




are 

not exempt /rom these metamorphoses. A ' he * is used for a man, 
and a lady is described by a gentleman as * the fairest «^ he has yet 
beheld/ In the second place, every variety of apparent grammati- 
cal inaccuracy meets us. He jot him^ him for he ; spoke and took for 
spoken and tciken ; plural nominatives with singular verbs ; relatives 
omitted where they are now considered necessary ; unnecessary an- 
tecedents inserted : shall for will, should for umUd^ vfould for icish ; 
io omitted after * I ofughi^ inserted after * / dv,rst ; * double nega- 
tives: double comparatives ^'more better,' &c.) and superlatives; 
such followed by vokich [or tha£\y that by as, gm used for as if; thai 
for so that ; and lastly some verbs apparently with two nominatives, 
and others without any nominative at all."— Dr. Abbott^s Shakespe- 
fian Orammar. 

Shakespeare's Versification. 

Shakespeare^s Plays are writtei/ mainly in what is known as «»« 
rimed, or blank-verse ; but they contain a number of riming, and a 
considerable number of prose lines. As a general rule, rime is 
much commoner in the earlier than in the later plays. Thus, Love's 
Labor's Lost contsAnB nearly 1,100 rlmlns: lines, while (if we except 
the songs) Winter's TaU has none. The Merchant of Venice has 
134. 

In speaking we lay a stress on particular syllables : this stress is 
called accent. When the words of a composition are so arranged 
that the accent recurs at regular intervals, toe composition is said to 
be metrical or rhvthmical. Rhythm, or Metre, is an embellishment 
of language which, though it does not constitute poetry itself, yet 
provides it with a suitably elegant dress ; and hence most modem 
poets have written in metre. In blank verse the lines consist usu- 



any <^ ten syllables, of which the second, fourth, sixth, eighth, uid 
tenth Are accented. The line consists, therefore, of ftye parts, each 
of which contains an unaccented followed by an accented syllable, 
as in the word aUend. Each of these five parts forms what is called 
a/oo^ or meature ; and the five together form a penUuMUr. ** Penta- 
mefer " is a Greek word signiQnng " five measares/^ This is the 
nsnal form of a line of blank verse. But a Ions poem composed en- 
tirely of such lines would be monotonous, and Tor the sake of variety 
several important modifications have been introduced. 

(a) After the tenth syllable, one or two unaccented syllables are 
sometimes added ; as— 



«« 



M^Uuntght | you said \ you nei \ ther lend \ nor bor i row.''* 



{b) In any foot the accent may be shifted from the second to the 
first syllabic, provided two accented syllables do not come together. 

*''Flftek' the I young met \ ing cube' \from iM \ $he hear', \ ^ 

(c) In such words as " yesterday." *' voluntary," " honesty." the 
syURbles -day^ -to-, and ttf fltUin^ in the place of the accent, are, 
wt the purposes of the verse, regarded as truly accented. 

" Bars' ms I the right' \ cfvcV- \ un4at I ry <hooe \ ing:* 

(d) Sometimes we have a succession of accented syllables ; this 
occurs with monosyllabic feet only. 

" Why^ noWt blow wind^ swell WUno^ and swim bark.** 

(s) Sometimes, but more rarely, two or even three unaccented 
syllables occupy the place of one ; 



*' He says \ he does, | be-ing thm \ mostJUU \ ter-ed.** 
(f) lines may have any number of feet from one to six. 

Finally, Shakespeare adds much to the pleasing; variety of his 
blank verse by placing the pauses in difTerent parts of the linei 
(especially after the second or third foot), instead of placing themi 
all at the ends of lines, as was the earlier custom. 

N". B.— In some cases the rhythm requires that what we usually 
pronounce as one syllable shall be divided into two, as^-«r (fire), 
su-er (sure), mi-el /mile), &c. : too-elve (twelve), Jaw-ee (joy), Ac 
Similarly, she-on (-tion or -sion). 

It is very important to give the pupil plenty of ear-training by 
means of formal scansion. This will greatly assist him in his 
reading. 



PLAN OF STUDY 



POR 



PERFECT possession; 



To attain to the standard of * Perfect Pos- 
session,* the reader ought to have an inti- 
mate and ready knowledge of the subject. 
(See opposite page.) 

The student ought, first of all, to read the 
play as a pleasure ; then to read it over again, 
with his mind upon the characters and the 
plot ; and lastly, to read it for the meanings, 
grammar, &c. 

. With the help of the scheme, he can easily 
draw up for himself short examination papers 
(i) on each scene, (2) on each act, (3) on 
the whole play. (See page 189.) 
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IX 



L The Plot and Story of the Flay. 

{a) The general plot ; 
(p) The special incidents. 
8. The Gharacten: Ability to g^ive a connected account 
of all that is done and most of what is said by 
each character in the play. 
& The Infliienoe and InteriOay of the Charaeten upon 
eaoh other. 

(a) Relation of A to B and of B to A ; 
(d) Relation of A to C and D. 
4. Complete PoeraMion of the Language. 
(a) Meanings of words ; 

{d) Use of old words, or of words in an old mean- 
ing; 

(c) Grammar; 

(d) Ability to quote lines to illustrate a gram- 

maticed point. 
6. Power to Reproduce, or Qnote. 

(a) What was said l^ A or B on a particular 

occasion; 
(d) What was said by A in reply to B ; 
{c) What argument was used by C at a particu- 
lar juncture ; 
(if) To quote a line in instance of an idiom or of 
a peculiar meaning. 
Si Power to Locate. 

(a) To attribute a line or statement to a certain 

person on a certain occasion ; 
(d) To cap a line ; 
(c) To fill in the right word or epithet. 



INTRODUCTION 



TO 

KING LEAR. 



z. The play of King Lear was written by Shakespeare 
between the end of the year 1605 and Christmas, 1606. It 
was first acted, before James the First, on the 36th of De- 
cember, 1606, at Whitehall. It was entered at Stationers* 
Hall on the a6th of November, 1607 ; and it was so popu- 
lar that it ran through three editions in one year. It be- 
longs to the group of plays known as Shakespeare^s La- 
ter Tragedy^ This group lies between the years 1604 
and 1608. Othello was written in 1604 ; Lear in 1605-6 ; 
Macbeth in 1606 ; Antony and Cleopatra in 1607 ; Corio- 
lanus in 1608 ; and Timon 0/ Athens in 1607-8. Hamlet 
had app>eared in 1602. Shakespeare was forty-one years 
of age when he wrote Lear, 

2. The story of King Lear and His Three Daughters 
is one of the oldest stories in literature, and is found in 
many countries. But it probably came into England from 
a Welsh source. It is told by Geoffrey of Monmouth 
in his Historia Britgnum (ad book, 11-13 cap.) ; by 
Layamon in his Brut ^ 133-158); by Holinshed in 
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his Chronicle (i. 19, 20) ; by Higgins in The Mirror for 
Magistrates ; by Spenser in his Faerie Queene (ii. 10) ; 
by Warner in his Albion's England (iii. 15) ; and by a 
ballad-writer, whose poem appears in Percy's Reliques, 
But it is to Holinshed that Shakespeare is indebted. 
Holinshed begins his story thus : — 

' Leir, the son of Bladud, was admitted Ruler ouer the Britaynes, in 
the yeere of the world 3105, at what time Joas raigned yet in Juda. 

' This Leir was a prince of rij^hte noble demeanor, gotteming his 
land and subjects in great wealth.* 

' Hee made the towne of Caerleir, nowe called Leicester, which 
standeth upon y« Riuer of Sore. . . . 

' When this Leir was come to great yeeres, and beganne to waxe 
vnweldy through age, he thought to vnderstand the affections of his 
daughters towards him, and preferre hir whome hee best loued to the 
succession ouer the kingdome : Therefore he first asked GonoriUa the 
eldest.* And so on. 

The short version of the story given by Spenser was 
written sixteen years before Shalcespeare's play. The po- 
etical merit of Spenser's story is not very high ; and the 
following verse is a fair specimen : — 

The wretched man gan then avise too late« 

That love is not where most it is profest ; 

Too truly tried in his extremest state 1 

At last, resolv'd likewise to prove the rest. 

He to Cordelia himself addrest, 

Who with entire affection him received. 

As for her sire and king her t seemed best ; 

And after all an army strong she leav'd X 

To war on those which him had of his realm bereav'd. 

* In the primary sense = wal. Cf. the prayer for the Queen in Com- 
mon Prayer-Bookf * Grant her in kteiUh and vnaltk long to live.* 
t The dative. X Levied. 
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The balkd, which is probably of later date than the 
play of Shakespeare, contains some very pathetic verses ; 
and the ending is noble and simple : — 

But when he heard Cordelia's death* 

Who died indeed for love 
Of her dear father, in whose case 

She did this battle move ; 
He swooning fell upon her breast. 

From whence he never parted. 
Bat on her bosom left his life 

That was so truly-hearted. 

Shakespeare also appears to have taken some hints— as 
he was ready to take hints and suggestions from every 
quarter — ^from an older play, first acted in 1593, called The 
True Chronicle History 0/ King Leir and his three Daugh' 
terSy Gonorilly Ragany and Cordelia. (The form Cordelia^ 
Shakespeare took from Spenser.) It may be added that, 
in the reign of Charles II., when taste and literature were 
at their lowest ebb, this play of Shakespeare was ' adapted 
to the stage ' by two of the worst poets that England ever 
produced — Nahum Tate and Nicholas Brady — whose met- 
rical version of the Psalms was in use for nearly two cen- 
turies. With the story of Kingjjear^ Shakespeare has in- 
terwoven the tale of another father and an unfilial son — 
the Duke of Gloucester and Edmund — ^which he found in 
the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney (published in 1590). It 
is there called ' The pitifuU state, and storie of the Paphla- 
gonian vnkinde King, and his kind sonne, first related by the 
son, then by the blind father.' The introduction of this ad- 
ditional story into the more simple narrative of King Lear ^ 
has served two good purposes, ip) the misery of Glou- 
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oester serves as a measure of the vaster and deeper af- 
fliction of the king, and {b) it has enabled Shakespeare 
to find motives — to mansLge the motivation of the play — 
more easily. Thus, the assistance given by Gloucester to 
the old king supplies the Duke of Cornwall with a motive 
for punishing him, and for promoting his son Edmund. 
Both stories are, of course, the mere canvas upon which 
Shakespeare painted his picture. In modern times, the 
play of the Spanish Gypsy ^ by George EUot, has the same 
subject. 

3. This play is perhaps the greatest piece of work that 
Shakespeare ever did. Professor Dowden, one of the 
ablest Shakespearian critics we have, says, * King Lear 
is the greatest single achievement in poetry of the Teu- 
tonic or Northern genius.' This play is ' the one in which 
passions assume the largest proportions, act upon the 
widest theatre, and attain their absolute extremes. ' Lear 
is a character compounded of boundless self-will and un- 
limited passion. He cannot bear the smallest opposition ; 
and he does not understand the true nature and characteV 
of self-sacrificing love. He has to go through every kind 
of suffering — both moral and physical ; and his sufferings 
are terrible and colossal. He possesses no patience to 
sweeten his trials ; he has no trust in God nor hope of ex- 
planation of these riddles of ingratitude and cruelty ; the 
misery and torture of them come upon him in their utmost 
fulness, and he drinks and tastes the uttermost bitterness 
of them to the last drop. He is wrapped up entirely in his 
own consciousness ; he sees and feels nothing but his own 
misery ; and his reason is swept away by the sight of it. 
But he never loses his royal dignity ; he is always and 
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under all circumstances * every inch a king: ' i ^^^ ^^i^ oi^T 
adds intensity to his sufferings. He goes on suffering, 
until at last^just a- lew minutes before he dies of the 
agony of grief, his eyes are opened to see the perfect love 
of Cordelia. And this.is_the lesson of t h e play — if there / 
is arr^ lesson. [3yhatever the externa) iortuoje of a. man 
may beTTitQiTe" is not a lost life in which love has held 
some^partTuA]! the better characters in the play — Cor- i 
deiia, the Kool, Kent, Lear — ^are utterly defeated, so far I V 
as their e xternal fo rtunes are concerned ; but the love they I ' 
have shown or experienced is triumphant, if only by its 
own nature. On the other hand, the bad characters-:— i 
Goueril, Regan, and Edmund — die in and through their I 
vices and crimes, and die without the gentle touch of love * 
or hope. The terrible storms and war of the elements, 
which form the scenery of the play, are the fitting comple- 
ment to the fierce mental struggles and moral disasters 
which are happening within ; and the two shed a lurid 
light upon each otherTf There appears to be a breaking 
up of the very found^Hons of nature and of society — and 
Gloucester's misery is only one private incident in this 
general overthrow. 

4. The two eldest daughters are simply monsters of in- 
gratitude and selfishness ; they represent * the destructive 
force, the ravening egoism in humanity, which is at war 
with all goodness.' Goneril is the lai^er monster of the 
two ; she is utterly without pity or good feeling. Regan 
is on a smaller scale, and seems to be inspired to the evil 
treatment of the king by her more wicked sister. Gone- 
ril's power of hatred is simple and complete, like some 
great material force that does not know why or how it 
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acts ; Regan's contains an element of personal spite and 
personal fear. Cordelia is the impersonation and the 
symbol of perfect love, that hopes all things, endures all 
things, and is ready to forgive all things. Complete tran> 
quillity is the essence of her character ; because a love that 
knows no ebb, but is always deep and full, must of neces- 
sity be also tranquil. In Kent, we see manliness and clear 
straightforward loyalty asserting itself with a strong strain 
of direct and almost coarse humor ; thfiXqol is also per- 
fectly faithful to his master, but besides possessing this 
self-sacrificing attachment of the heart, he is a man of 
genius, who describes, in strong, humorous strokes, the 
characteristics of each scene and character of the plot as 
they develop themselves with the progress of the action. 
He is a humorous chorus, who also takes part in the action 
of the play. Gloucester — ^as we have said — is a kind of 
antitype or measure of the hideous agony of Lear. Ed- 
mund and Edgar are, throughout the drama, played off 
against each other. Both are men of active enei^ and 
great power of will ; but Edmund has gone over to the 
side of self and evil. He is not, however, all bad — like 
the Gorgon sisters. Before his death he is seixed with a 
strong desire to do ' some good ' — to undo something of 
the evil that, in the fulfilment of his own ambitious desires, 
he has scattered carelessly about him : — 

' I pant for life : some good I mean to do. 
Despite of mine own nature.* 

But, indeed, eveiy part and character in the play justifies 
the most careful study ; and the absolute truth of each 
part and of the whole raises perpetual acquiescence and 
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admiration. *Nothingf in poetry/ says Mr. Dowden, Ms 
bolder or more wonderful than the scene on the night of 
the tempest in the hovel where the king, whose intellect 
has now given way, is in company with Edgar assuming^ 
madness, the Fool with his forced, pathetic mirth, and 
Kent.» 
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ACT I. 
SCENE I.— King Lear's Palace, 
Enter Kent, Gloster, and Edmund. 

Kent. 

THOUGHT the king had more af- 
fected the duke of Albany than 
Cornwall. 
Glo, It did always seem so to 
us ; but now, in the division of the kingdom, 
it appears not which of the dukes he values 
most ; for equalities are so weighed that 
curiosity in neither can make choice of 
cither's moiety. 
Kent, Is not this your son, my lord ? 
Glo, His breeding, sir, hath been at my 
charge. Do you know this noble gentle- 
man, Edmund ? 

7 
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10 Edm, No, my lord. 

Glo, My lord of Kent: remember him 
hereafter a« my honorable friend. 

Edm, My services to your lordship. 

Kent, I must love you, and sue to know 
you better. 

Edm, Sir, I shall study deserving. 

Glo, He hath been out nine years, and 
away he shall again. — The king is coming. 

[Trumpets sound vjtthin. 

Enter Lear, Cornwall, Albany, Goneril, Re- 
gan, Cordelia, and Attendants. 

Lear. Attend the lords of France and 

Burgundy, Gloster. 

Glo. I shall, my liege. 

{Exeunt Glos. and Edm. 

20 Lear, Meantime we shall express our dark- 
er purpose. 

Give me the map there. — Know that we 
have divided 

In three our kingdom : and 'tis our fast in- 
tent 

To shake all cares and business from our 
age; 

Conferring them on younger strengths, while 
we 

Unburden'd crawl toward death. — Our son 
of Cornwall, 

And you, our no less loving son of Albany, 

We have this hour a constant will to publish 

Our daughters' several dowers, that future 
strife 
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May be prevented now. The princes, France 

and Burgundy, 
Great rivals in our youngest daughter's love, 30 
Long in our court have made their amorous 

sojourn, ^ 

And here are to be answer'd.-pTell me, my 

daughters, 
(Since now we will divest us both of rule. 
Interest of territory, cares of state,) 
Which of you shall we say doth love us 

most? 
That we our largest bounty may extend 
Where nature doth with merit challenge. — 

Goneril, 
Our eldest-bom, speak first. 
Gon, Sir, I love you more than word can 

wield the matter. 
Dearer than eye-sight, space, and liberty ; 40 
Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare ; 
No less than life, with grace, health, beauty, 

honor : 
As much as child e'er loved, or father found. 
A love that makes breath poor, and speech 

unable ; 
Beyond all manner of so much I love you. 
Cor. [aside,] What shall Cordelia do? 

Love, and be silent. 
Lear, Of all these bounds, even from this 

line to this. 
With shadowy forests and with champains 

rich'd. 
With plenteous rivers and wide-skirted 

meads. 
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50 We make thee lady : to thine and Albany's 
issue 

Be this perpetual. — ^What says our second 
daughter. 

Our dearest Regan, wife to Cornwall ? 
Reg, I am made of that self-metal as my 
sister, 

And prize me at her worth. In my true 
heart 

I find she names my very deed of love ; 

Only she comes too short, — that I profess 

Myself an enemy to all other joys. 

Which the most precious square of sense 
possesses ; 

And find I am alone felicitate 

In your dear highness* love. 
60 Cor, [aside,] Then poor Cordelia I 

And yet not so ; since I am sure my love's 

More richer than my tongue. 
Lear, To thee and thine hereditary ever 

Remain this ample third of our fair king- 
dom ; 

No less in space, validity, and pleasure, 

Than that conferr'd on Goneril. — Now, our 

Although our last, im least ; to whose young 

love 
The vines of France and milk of Burgundy 
Strive to be interess'd : what can you say to 
draw 
70 A third more opulent than your sisters? 
Speak. 
Cor, Nothing, my lord. 
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Lear* Nothing? 

Cor, Nothing. 

Lear, Nothing will come of nothing: speak 
again. 

Cor, Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth : I love your maj- 
esty 
According to my bond ; nor more nor less. 

Lear. How, now, Cordelia? mend your 
speech a little, 
Lest it may mar your fortunes. 

Cor. Good my lord, 

You have begot me, bred me, loved me : I $o 
Return those duties back as are right fit. 
Obey you, love you, and most honor you. 
Why have my sisters husbands, if they say 
They love you all? Haply, when I shall 
wed, * [shall carry 

That Icflbd whose hand must take my plight 
Half my love with him, half my care and 

duty: 
Sure, I shall never marry like my sisters, 
To love my father all. 

Lear, But goes thy heart with this ? 

Cor, Ay, my good lord. 

Lear, So young, and so untender ? 90 

Cor, So young, my lord, and true. 

Lear, Let it oe so: — thy truth, then, be 
thy dower: 
For, by the sacred radiance of the sun. 
The mysteries of Hecate, and the night ; 
By all the operation of the orbs 
From whom we do exist, and cease to be, 
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Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of blood, 
And as a stranger to my heart and me 
loo Hold thee from this for ever. The barba- 
rous Scythian, 
Or he that makes his generation messes 
To gorge his appetite, shall to my bosom 
Be as well neighbor'd, pitied, and relieved, 
As thou, my sometime daughter. 
Kent. Good my liege,— 

Lear, Peace, Kent ! 
Come not between the dragon and his wrath : 
I loved her most, and thought to set my rest 
On her kind nursery.— [r<? Cordelia.] 

Hence, and avoid my sight ! — 
So be my grave my peace, as here I give 
Her father's heart from her !— Call France.— 
Who stirs ? 
no Call Burgundy.— Cornwall and Albany, 

With my two daughters' dowers digest th© 

third : 
Let pride, which she calls plainness, marry 

her. 
I do invest you jointly with my power. 
Pre-eminence, and all the large effects 
That troop with majesty. — ^Ourself, by month- 
ly course. 
With reservation of an hundred knights, 
By you to be sustain'd, shall our abode 
Make with you by due turns. Only we still 

retain 
The name, and all the additions to a king ; 
120 The sway, revenue, execution of the rest. 
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Beloved sons, be yours : which to confirm, 
This coronet part between you. 

[Giving the crown, 

Kent, Royal Lear, 

Whom I have ever honor'd as my king, 
Loved as my father, as my master followed, 
As my great patron thought on in my pray- 
ers, — 
Lear. The bow is bent and drawn, make 

from the shaft/ 
Kent. Let it fall rather, though the fork 

invade [ly. 

The region of my heart : be Kent unmanner- 
When Lear is mad. What wouldst thou do, 

old man ? [speak, 

Think'st thou that duty shall have dread to 130 
When power to flattery bows .'* To plainness 

honor's bound, 
When majesty falls to folly. Reverse thy 

doom, 
And in thy best consideration check 
This hideous rashness : answer my life my 

judgment, 
Thy youngest daughter does not love thee 

least ; [sound 

Nor are those empty-hearted whose low 

Reverbs no hoUowness. 

Lear, Kent, on thy life, no more ! 

Kent. My life I never held but as a pawn 

To wage against thine enemies ; nor fear to 

lose it, 
Thy safety being motive. 
Lear. Out of my sight ! 140 
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Kent See better, Lear ; and let me still 
remain 
The true blank of thine eye. 

Lear, Now, by Apollo, — 

Kent, Now, by Apollo, king, 

Thou swear'st thy gods in vain. 

Lear, O vassal ! miscreant ! 

\Laying his hand on his sword ^ 

Alb,<i Corn, Dear sir, forbear. [stow 

Kent, Kill thy physician, and the fee be- 
Upon the foul disease. Revoke thy gift ; 
Or, whilst I can vent clamor from my throaty 
I'll tell thee thou dost evil. 
L^ar, Hear me, recreant ! 

150 On thine allegiance, hear me ! — [vow, 

Since thou hast sought to make us break our 
(Which we durst never yet,) and with strain'd 
pride [power. 

To come betwixt our sentence and our 
(Which nor our nature nor our place can 

bear) 
Our potency made good, take thy reward. 
Five days we do allot thee for provision 
To shield thee from diseases of the world ; 
And on the sixth to turn thy hated back 
Upon our kingdom : if, on the tenth day fol- 
lowing, [ions, 
160 Thy banish'd trunk be found in our domin- 
The moment is thy death. Away! by Jupiter, 
This shall not be revoked. 
Kent. Fare thee well, king : sith thus thou 
wilt appear, [here. — 
Freedom lives hence, and banishment is 
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\To Cordelia.] The gods to their dear shel- 
ter take tnee, maid, [said ! — 
That justly think'st and hast most rightly 
\To Regan and Goneril.] And your large 

speeches may your deeds approve, 
That good effects may spring from words of 

love. — 
Thus Kent, O princes, bids you all adieu : 
HeUl shape his old course in a country new. 170 

{Exit, 

Flourish. Re-eniar Gloster \ with France, Bur- 
gundy, and Attendants. 

Glo, Here's France and Burgundy, my 
noble lord. 

Lear. My lord of Burgundy, [king 

We first address toward you, who with this 
Hath rivall'd for our daughter : what, in the 

least, 
Will you require in present dower with her, 
Or cease your quest of love ? 

Bur, Most rdval majesty, 

I crave no rpore than hath your highness of- 

fer'd, 
Nor will you tender less. 

Lear. Right noble Burgundy, 

When she was dear to us, we did hold her 
so ; [stands ; 

But now her price is fallen. Sir, there she 180 
If aught within that little seeming substance, 
Or all of it, wilh our displeasure pieced. 
And nothing more, may fitly like your grace, 
She's there, and she is yours. 
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Bur, I know no answer. 

Lear, Will you, with those infirmities she 
owes, 
Unfriended, new-adopted to- our hate, 
Dower'd with our curse, and stranger'd with 

our oath. 
Take her or leave her ? 

Bur, Pardon me, royal sir, 

Election makes not up in such concfitions. 
Lear, Then leave her, sir; for, by the 
190 power that made me, 

I tell you all her wealth.— [7i? France.] For 
you, great Icing, [stray, 

I would not from your love make such a 
To match you where I hate ; therefore be- 
seech you 
To avert your liking a more worthier way 
Than on a wretch whom nature is ashamed 
Almost to acknowledge hers. 

France. This is most strange I 

That she, who even but now was your best 
object, [age, 

The argument of your praise, balm of your 
The best, the dearest, should in this trice of 
time 
200 Commit a thing so monstrous, to dismantle 
So many folds of favor ! Sure her offence 
Must be of such unnatural degree [tion 

That monsters it, or your fore-vouch 'd affec- 
Fall'n into taint : which to believe of her, 
Must be a faith that reason without miracle 
Could never plant in me. 

Cor, I yet beseech your majesty, 
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(If for I want that glib and oily art, 

To speak and purpose not; since what I 

well intend [known 

I'll do't before I speak,) that you make 
It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulness, 210 

•No unchaste action, or dishonor'd step. 
That hath deprived me of your grace and 

fs^^or : [richer. 

But even the want of that for which I am 
A still«soliciting eye, and such a tongue 
As I am glad I have not, though not to have 

it 
Hath lost me in your liking. 

Lear, Better thou 

Hadst not been born than not t' have pleased 

me better. 
France, Is it but this ? a tardiness in na- 
ture, 
Which often leaves the history unspoke [dy, 
That it intends to do ? — My lord of Burgun- 220 
What say you to the lady ?• Love's not love 
When it is mingled with regards that stand 
Aloof from the entire point. Will you have 

her? 
She is herself a dowry. 

Bur. Royal Lear, [posed, 

Give but that portion which yourself pro- 

And here I take Cordelia by the hand, 

Duchess of Burgundy. 

Lear, Nothing : I have sworn : I am firm. 

Bur, I am sorry, then, you have so lost a 

father 
That you must lose a husband. 
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Cor. Peace be with Burgundy I 

230 Since that respects of fortune are his love, 
I shall not be his wife. 
France, Fairest Cordelia, that art most 
rich, being poor ; [spised I 

Most choice, forsaken ; and most loved, de- 
Thee and thy virtues here I seize upon ; 
Be it lawful, I take up what's cast a,jvay. 
Gods, gods ! 'tis strange that from their 

cold'st neglect 
My love should kindle to inflamed respect. — 
Thy dowerless daughter, king, thrown to my 
chance, 
240 Is queen of us, of ours, and our fair France : 
Not all the dukes of waterish Burgundy 
Can buy this unpriz*d precious maid of me. — 
Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though unkind : 
Thou losest here, a better where to find. 
Lear. Thou hast her, France : let her be 
thine, for we 
Have no such daughter, nor shall ever see 
That face of hers again -.—therefore be gone 
Without our grace, our love, our benison. — 

Come, noble Burgundy. 

{Flourish. Exeunt Lear, Burg., Corn., Alb.^ 
Glos., and Attendants. 

250 France. Bid farewell to your sisters. 

Cor. Ye jewels of our father, with wash'd 

eyes [are ; 

Cordelia leaves you : I know you what you 

And, like a sister, am most loth to call 

Your faults as they are named. Love well 

our father : 
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To your professed bosoms I commit him : 
But yet, alas 1 stood I within his grace, 
I would prefer him to a better place. 
So farewell to you both. 
Reg. Prescribe not us our duty. 
Gon. Let your study 

Be to content your lord ; who hatn received 

you [scanted, 2O0 

At fortune's alms. You have obedience 
And well are worth the want that you have 
wanted. 
Cor. Time shall unfold what plighted cun- 
ning hides ; 
Who cover faults, at last shame them derides. 
Well may you prosper ! 
France. Come, my fair Cordelia. 

\Exeunt France and Cordelia. 

Gon. Sister, it is not little I have to say 
of what most nearly appertains to us both. I 
think our father will hence to-night. 

Reg. That*s most certain, and with you ; 
next month with us. 

Gon. You see how full of changes his age 
is ; the observation we have made of it hath 
not been little : he always loved our sister 
most ; and with what poor judgment he hath 270 
now cast her off appears too grossly. 

Reg, 'Tis the inhrmity of his age : yet he 
hath ever but slenderly known himself: 

Gon, The best and soundest of his time 
hath been but rash : then must we look to 
receive from his age not alone the imperfec- 
tions of long-engraffed condition but there- 
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withal the unruly waywardness that infirm 
and choleric years bring with them. 

Reg. Such unconstant starts are we like to 
have from him as this of Kent's banishment. 

Gon, There is further compliment of leave- 
taking between France and him. J?ray you, 
let us hit together : if our father carry au- 
thority with . such disposition as he bears, 
this last surrender of his will but offend us. 

Reg, We shall further think of it. 

Gon, We must do something, and i' the 

heat. {Exeunt, 

SCENE 11.—^ Hall in the Earl of Glos- 

ter's Castle, 

Enter Edmund, with a letter. 

Edm. Thou, Nature, art my goddess ; to 
thy law 
My services are bound. Wherefore should I 
Stand in the plague of custom ; and permit 
The curiosity of nations to deprive me. 
For that I am some twelve or fourteen moon- 
shines [fore base ? 
Lag of a brother? Why bastard .> Where- 
When my dimensions are as well compact, 
My mind as generous, and my shape as true. 
As honest madam's issue ? Well then 
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Legitimate Edgar, I must have your land : 
Our father's love is to the natural Edmund 
As to the legitimate : fine word, — legitimate I 
Well, my legitimate, if this letter speed 
And my invention thrive, Edmund the base 
Shall top the legitimate, I grow; I pros- 
per : — 
Now, gods, stand up for bastards ! 

Enter G.loster. 

Glo, Kent banish'd thus ! and France in 

choler parted ! 
And the king gone to-night ! subscribed his 

power! v 

Confin d to exhibition ! All this done 
Upon the gad! Edmund! How now; 

what news ? 20 

Edm, So please your lordship, none. 

[Putting up the letter, 

Glo, Why so earnestly seek you to put up 
that letter ? 

Edm, I know no news, my lord. 

Glo, What paper were you reading ? 

Edm, Nothing, my lord. 

Glo. No? what needed then that terrible 
dispatch of it into your pocket ? the quality 
of nothing hath not such need to hide itself. 
Let's see : come, if it be nothing, I shall not 
need spectacles. * 

Edm, I beseech you, sir, pardon me : it is 30 
a letter from my brother, that I have not all 
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o'er-read : and for so much as I have pe< 
rused, I find it not fit for your o'er-looking. 

Glo, Give me the letter, sir. 

Edm, I shall offend, either to detain or 
give it. The contents, as in part I under- 
stand them, are to blame. 

Glo, Let's see, let's see. 

Edm, I hope, for my brother's justifica- 
tion, he wrote this but as an essay or taste 
of my virtue. 

Glo. \reads*'\ 

This policy and reverence of age makes the world 
40 bitter to the best of our times ; keeps our fortunes from 
us till our oldness cannot relish them. I begin to find 
an idle and fond bondage in the oppression of aged 
tyranny; who sways, not as it hath power, but as it is 
suffered. Come to me, that of this I may speak more. 
If our father would sleep till I waked him, you should 
enjoy half his revenue for ever, and live the beloved of 
your brother, Edgar. 

Hum — Conspiracy I 

Sleep till I waked him, — ^you should enjoy half his 
revenue. 

My son Edgar ! Had he a hand to write this ? 
a heart and brain to breed it in .•* When 
came this to you ? Who brought it .? 
50 EdtH, It was not brought me, my lord; 
there's the cunning of it : I found it thrown 
in at the casement of my closet. 

Glo. You know the character to be your 
brother's ? 

Edm. If the matter were good, my ' ird, I 
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durst swear it were his ; but, in respect of 
that, I would fain think it were not. 

Glo, It is his. 

Edm. It is his hand, my lord; but I hope 
his heart is not in the contents. 

Glo. Has he never before sounded you in 
this business ? 

Edm. Never, my lord : but I have heard 
him oft maintain it to be fit, that, sons at 
perfect age, and fathers declined, the father 60 
should be as ward to the son, and the sob 
manage his revenue. 

Glo. O villain, villain ! — His very opinion 
in the letter ! — Abhorred villain ! Unnatural, 
detested, brutish villain ! worse than brut* 
ish ! — Go, sirrah, seek him ; I'll apprehend 
him : — abominable villain ! — Where is he ? 

Edm, I do not well know, my lord. If it 
shall please you to suspend your indignation 
against my brother, till you can derive from 
him better testimony of his intent, you shall 
run a certain course ; where, if you violently 
proceed against him. mistaking his purpose, 70 
it would make a great gap in your own hon- 
or, and shake in pieces the heart of his obe- 
dience. I dare pawn down my life for him, 
that he hath writ this to feel my affection to 
your honor, and to no other pretence of dan- 
ger. 

Glo. Think you so ? 

Edm. If your honor judge it meet, I will 
place you where you shall hear us confer of 
this, and by an auricular assurance have 
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your satisfaction ; and that without any fur- 
ther delay than this very evening. 
80 Glo. He cannot be such a monster- 

Edm, Nor is not, sure. 

Glo. To his father, that so tenderly and 
entirely loves him. — Heaven and earth ! Ed- 
mund, seek him out; wind me into him, I 
pray you ; frame the business after your own 
wisdom : I would unstate myself to be in a 
due resolution. 

Edm. I will seek him, sir, presently ; con- 
vey the business as I shall find means, and 
acquaint you withal. 

Glo. These late eclipses in the sun and 
moon portend no good to us: though the 
wisdom of nature can reason it thus and thus, 
yet nature finds itself scourged by the se- 
90 quent effects : love cools, friendship falls off, 
brothers divide : in cities, mutinies ; in coun- 
tries, discord ; in palaces, treason ; and the 
bond cracked 'twixt son and father. This 
villain of mine comes under the prediction ; 
there's son against father: the king falls 
from bias of nature ; there's father against 
child. We have seen the best of our time : 
machinations, hoUowness, treacliery, and all 
ruinous disorders follow us disquietly to our 
graves ! — Find out this villain, Edmund ; it 
shall lose thee nothing ; do it carefully. — 
100 And the noble and true-hearted Kent ban- 
ished ! his offence honesty ! — 'Tis strange ! 

Edm* This is the excellent foppery of the 
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world ! that, when we are sick in fortune^ 
(often the surfeit of our own behavior) we 
make guilty of our disasters the sun, the 
moon, and the stars : as if we were villains 
on necessity ; fools by heavenly compulsion ; 
knaves, thieves, and treachers, by spherical 
predominance ; drunkards, liars, and adul- 
terers, by an enforced obedience of planet- 
ary influence ; and all that we are evil in, by 
a divine thrusting on. Edgar ! — 1 10 



Enter Edgar. 

pat he comes like the catastrophe of ths 
old comedy : my cue is villanous melancholy, 
with a sigh like Tom o' Bedlam. — O, these 
eclipses do portend these divisions ! fa, sol, 
la, mi. 

Edg, How now, brother Edmund ? What 
serious contemplation are you in ? 

Edm. I am thinking, brother, of a predic- 
tion I read this other day, what should fol- 
low these eclipses. 

Edg, Do you busy yourself with that ? 120 

Edm. I promise you, the effects he writes 
of succeed unhappily ; as of unnaturalness 
between the child and the parent; death, 
dearth, dissolutions of ancient amities ; di- 
visions in state, menaces and maledictions 
against king and nobles ; needless diffi^ 
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dences, banishment of friends, dissipation of 
cohorts, nuptial breaches, and I know not 
what. 

Edg, How long have you been a sectary 
astronomical ? 

Edm* Come, come ; when saw you my 
father last ? 

Edg. The night gone by. 

130 Edm, Spake you with him ? 

Edg, Ay, two hours together. 

Edm, Parted you in good terms ? Found 
you no displeasure in him by word or coun- 
tenance ? 

Edg, None at all. 

Edm, Bethink yourself wherein you may 
have offended him ; and at mjr entreaty for- 
bear his presence till some httle time hath 
qualified the heat of his displeasure ; which 
at this instant so rageth in him that with the 
mischief of your person it would scarcely al- 
lay. 

140 Edg, Some villain hath done me wrong. 

Edm, That's my fear. I pray you have a 
continent forbearance till the speed of his 
rage goes slower ; and, as I say, retire with 
me to my lodging, from whence I will fitly 
bring you to hear my lord speak : pray you, 
go ; there's my key ; — ^if you do stir abroad, 
go armed. 
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Edg, Armed, brother ? 

Earn, Brother, I advise you to the best. I 
am no honest man if there be any eood 
meaning toward vou : I have told you wnat I 
have seen and heard, but faintly ; nothing 
like the image and horror of it : pray you, 150 
away. 

Edg. Shall I hear from you anon ? 

Earn* I do serve you in this business. — 

\iExit Edgar. 

A credulous father, and a brother noble, 
Whose nature is so far from doing harms 
That he suspects none : on whose foolish 
honesty . [ness. — 

My practices ride easy ! — I see the busi- 
Let me, if not by birth, have lands by wit : 
All with me's meet that I can fashion fit. 

{^BxU. 

SCENE III.— y^ Room in the Duke of 
Albany'j Palace, 

Enter Goneril and Steward. 

Gon, Did my father strike my gentleman 
for chiding of his fool ? 

Stew, Ay, madam. 

Gon, By day and night he wrongs me; 
every hour 
He flashes into one gross crime or other. 
That sets us all at odds : Til not endure it: 
His knights grow riotous, and himself up- 
braids us [ing, 
On every trifle.^When he returns from hunt- 
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I will not speak with him ; say I am sick : — 
If you come slack of former services, 
You shall do well ; the fault of it TU answer. 
lo Stew, He's coming, madam ; I hear him. 

\Horns within, 

Gon, Put on what weary negligence you 
please, [question : 

You and your fellows ; Td have it come to 
If he distaste it, let him to my sister, [one. 
Whose mind and mine, I know, in that are 
Not to be overruled. Idle old man, 
That still would manage those authorities 
That he hath given away ! — Now, by my life. 
Old fools are babes again ; and must be used 
With checks as flatteries, — when they are 
20 seen abused. 

Remember what I have said^m 

Stew. ^Well, madam. 

Gon, And let his knights have colder looks 
among you ; what grows of it no matter ; ad- 
vise your fellows so : I would breed from 
hence occasions, and I shall, that I may 
speak: — Til write straight to my sister to 
hold my very course. — Prepare for dinner. 

\ExeufU, 

SCENE IV.— ^ Hall in the same. 
Enter Kent, disguised. 

Kent, If but as well I other accents bor- 
row, 
That can my speech defuse, my good intent 
May carry through itself to that full issue 
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For iwhich I raz'd my likeness. Now, ban- 
ish'd Kent, [condemned, 

If thou canst serve where thou dost« stand 
So may it come thy master, whom thou lov'st, 
Shall nnd thee full of labors. 

Horns within. Enter Lear, Knights, and Attendants. 

Lear, Let me not stay a jot for dinner ; go, 
get it ready. \^Exit an Attendant] How 
now, what art thou } 

Kent. A man, sir. 10 

Lear. What dost thou profess? What 
wouldst thou with us ? 

Kent, I do profess to be no less than I 
seem ; to serve him truly that will put me in 
trust ; to love him that is honest ; to con- 
verse with him that is wise, and says little ; 
to fear judgment; to fight when 1 daunot 
choose ; and to eat no fish. 

Lear. What art thou ? 

Kent. A very honest-hearted fellow, and 
as poor as the king. 

Lear. If thou be'st as poor for a subject 
as he's for a king, thou art poor enough. 
What wouldst thou ? 

Kent. Service. 20 

I^ar. Who wouldst thou serve ? 

Kent. You. 

Lear. Dost thou know me, fellow ? 

Kent. No, sir ; but you have that in your 
countenance which I would fain call master. 

Lear. What's that 1 

Kent. Authority. 
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Lear, What services canst thou do ? 

Kent. I can keep honest counsel, ride, 
run, mar a curious tale in telling it, and de- 
30 liver a plain message bluntly ; that which or- 
dinary men are fit for I am qualified in : and 
the best of me is diligence. 

Lear, How old art thou ? 

Kent, Not so young, sir, to love a woman 
for singing, nor so old to dote on her for any- 
thing : I have years on my back forty-eight. 

Lear, Follow me ; thou shalt serve me ; if 

I like thee no worse after dinner, I will not 

part from thee yet. — Dinner, ho, dinner. — 

Where's my knave ? my fool ? Go you, and 

40 call my fool hither. {Exit an Attendant. 

Enter Steward. 

You, you, sirrah, where's my daughter ? ' 
Stew, So please you, — \ExU, 

Lear. What says the fellow there ? Call 

the clotpoll back. [Exit a Knight.] — 

Whereas my fool, ho ? — I think the world's 

asleep. — 

Re-<nier Knight. 

How now, where's that mongrel ? 

Knight, He says, my lord, your daughter 
is not well. 

Lear, Why came not the slave back to me 
when I called him ? 

Knight, Sir, he answered me in the round- 
50 est manner, he would not. 

Lear, He would not / 
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Knight, My lord, I know not what the 
matter is ; but, to my judgment, your high- 
ness is not entertained with that ceremonious 
affection as you were wont ; there's a great 
abatement of kindness appears as well in the 
general dependants as in the duke himself 
also, and your daughter. 

Lear. Ha ! sayst thou so ? 

Knight, I beseech you pardon me, my 
lord, if I be mistaken : for my duty cannot be 
silent when I think your highness wronged. 

Lear. Thou but remember'st me of mine 60 
own conception : I have perceived a most 
faint neglect of late; which I have rather 
blamed as mine own jealous curiosity than 
as a very pretence and purpose of unkind- 
ness : I will look further into't. But whereas 
my fool? I have not seen him this two 
days. 

Knight, Since my young lady's going into 
France, sir, the fool hath much pined away. 

Lear, No more of that; I have noted it 
well. — Go you, and tell my daughter I would 
speak with her. {^Exit an Attendant.}— Go 
you, call hither my fool. — \ExU an Attendant. 

Re-enter Steward. 

O, you sir, you, come you hither, sir : who 
am I, sir "> 70 

Stew, My lady's father. 

Lear, My lad/ s father / my lord's knave : 
you dog I you slave I you cur ' 
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Stew, I am none of these, my lord : I be- 
seech your pardon. 

Lear. Do you bandy looks with me, you 
rascal ? {Striking him. 

Stew. rU not be struck, my lord. 

Kent. Nor tripped neither ; you base foot- 
ball player. [ Tripping up kis heels. 

Lear. I thank thee, fellow; thou servest 
me, and Til love thee. 

Kent. Come, sir, arise, away; Til teach 
you differences ; away, away. If you will 
*o measure your lubber's length again, tarry: 
but away : go to ; have you wisdom ? so. 

[Pushes the Steward out, 

Lear. Now, my friendly knave, I thank 
thee : there's earnest of thy service. 

[Giving Kent money. 

Enter Fool. 

Fool. Let me hire him, too; — here's my 
coxcomb. [Giving Kent his cap. 

Lear. How now, my pretty knave ? how 
dost thou ? 

Fool. Sirrah, you were best take fny cox- 
comb. 

Kent. Why, fool? 

Fool. Why ? For taking one's part that's 
out of favor. Nay, an thou canst not smile 
as the wind sits, thou'lt catch cold shortly : 
there, take my coxcomb. Why, this fellow 
^ has banish'd two on's daughters, and did 
the third a blessing against his will ; if thou 
follow him, thou must needs wear my cox- 
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comb. — How now, nuncle.'^ 'Would I had 
two coxcombs, and two daughters ! 

Lear. Why, my boy ? 

FooL If I gave them all my living, I'd keep 
my coxcombs myself : there's mine ; beg an- 
other of thy daughters. 

Lear. Take heed, sirrah ; the whip. 

Fool. Truth's a dog must to kennel ; he 
must be whipp*d out, when lady, the brach 
may stand by the fire. 

Lear, A pestilent gall to me ! 

Fool. Sirrah, I'll teach thee a speech. 

Lear. Do. 

Fooi. Mark it, nuncle : — 

Have more than thou showest, 
Speak less than thou knowest, 
Lend less than thou owest, 
Ride more than thou goest, 
Learn more than thou trowest, 
Set less than thou throwest ; 
And keep in-a-door, 
And thou shalt have more 
Than two tens to a score. 

ICent. This is nothing, fool. 

Fool. Then 'tis like the breath of an 
unfee'd lawyer; you gave me nothing 
for't. Can you make no use of nothing, 
nuncle ? 

Lear. Why, no, boy ; nothing can be made 
out of nothing. 

Fool, [to Kent.] Pr'vthee tell him, so 
much the rent of his land comes to ; he will 
not believe a fool. 
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1 20 Lear. A bitter fool ! 

1*00/. Dost thou know the difference, my 
boy, between a bitter fool and a sweet one ? 

Lear. No, lad ; teach me. 

J*oo/. That lord that counselled thee to 
give away thy land, * [him stand : 
Come place him here by me, do thou for 
The sweet and bitter fool will presently ap- 
pear ; [out there. 
The one in motley here — the other found 

Lear. Dost thou call me fool, boy .•* 

jFoo/. All thy other titles thou hast given 
130 away ; that thou wast born with. 

AV«/. This is not altogether fool, my lord. 

Jufo/. No, 'faith, lords and great men will 
not let me ; if 1 had a monopoly out, they 
would have part on't : and ladies too, they 
will not let me have all fool to myself ; they'll 
be snatching. — N uncle, give me an tgg, and 
Vl\ give thee two crowns. 

Lear. What two crowns shall they be ? 

Fool. Why, after I have cut the tgg V the 
middle, and eat up the meat, the two crowns 
of the egg. When thou clovest thy crown i* 
the middle, and gavest away both parts, thou 
borest thine ass on thy back o*er the dirt : 
140 thou hadst little wit in thy bald crown, when 
thou gavest thy golden one away. If I speak 
like myself in this, let him be whipped that 
first finds it so. 
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ools had ne'er less grace in a year '■ 
For wise men are grown foppish, 
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And know not how their wits to wearf 
Their manners are so apish. 

Lear, When were you wont to be so full 
of songs, sirrah ? 

FooT I have used it, nuncle, ever since 
thou madest thy daughters thy mothers ; for 
when thou gavest them the rod, 

\SingiHg\ 

Then they for sudden joy did weep, 150 

And I for sorrow sung, 
That such a king should play bo-peep, 

And go the fools among. 

Pr'ythee, nuncle, keep a schoolmaster that 
can teach thy fool to lie ; I would fain learn 
to lie. 

Lear, An you lie, sirrah, we'll have you 
whipp'd. 

FooL I marvel what kin thou and thy 
daughters are : they'll have me whipp'd for 
speaking true, thou'lt have me whipp'd foir 
lying ; and sometimes I am whipp'd for hold- 
ing my peace. I bad rather be any kind o* i6c 
thing than a fool : and yet I would not be 
thee, nuncle ; (ihou hast pared thy wit o' both 
sides, and left nothing in tke middle. ^ Here 
comes one o' the parings. 

Enter Goneril. 

Lear, How now, daughter? what makes 
that frontlet on ? Metninks you are too 
much of late i' the frown. 
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FooL Thou wast a pretty fellow when thou 
hadst no need to care for ner frowning ; now 
thou art an O without a figure : I am better 
than thou art now : I am a fool, thou art 
nothing. — \To GoN.] Yes, forsooth, I will 
hold my tongue : so your face bids me, 
though you say nothing. 

Mum, mum, 
170 He that keeps nor crust nor crumb, 

Weary of all, shall want some. — 

[Pointing to Lear.] That's a sheaPd peas- 
cod. 
Gon, Not only, sir, iaim your alUicens'd 
fool 
But other of your insolent retinue 
Do hourly carp and quarrel ; breaking forth 
In rank and not-to-be-endurM riots. Sir, 
I had thought, by making this well known 
unto you, [fearful. 

To have found a safe redress ; but now grow 
By what yourself too late have spoke and 
done, 
180 That you protect this course, and put it on 
By your allowancey whiph if you should, the 
fault y [sleep; 

Would not 'scape censure, nor the redresses 
Which, in the tender of a wholesome weal. 
Might in their working do you that offence, — 
Which else were shame, — that then necessity 
Will call discreet proceeding. 
FooL For you know, nuncle, 
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The hed^'Sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, 
That it had it head bit off by it young. 

So, out went the candle, and we were left 

daruling. 

Lear, Are you our daughter ? 

Gon, I would you would make use of that 

good wisciom [away 

Whereof I know you are fraught ; and put 

These dispositions, which of late transport 

you 
From w hat you rightly are. ^^^ 

FooL Ma yHofr^ mi ^^now wIiiTTTmi cart 
draws jjis ^nnrT }Vh(^<^Vr^ufi t r joir 

Lear, Does any here know me ? This is 
not Lear : [are his eyes ? 

Does Lear walk thus ? speak thus ? Where 
Either his notion weakens, his discernings 
Are lethargied. — Hal waking? tis not so. 
Who is it that can tell me who I am ? — 

Fool. Lear's shadow. — 

Lear, I wo^lld lebrbVthat ; for, by the marks 
of sovcreignty,\kno\^e(We ana reason, I 
should be false\pkrsuaaedri had daughters. — 

Fool. Which tnejt wll make an obedient 
father. V ^ ^ 

Lear, Your name, fair gentlewoman ? 

Gon. This admiration, sir, is much o' the 

savor [you 

Of other your new pranks. I do beseech 

To understand my purposes aright : [wise : 

As you are old and reverend, you should be 
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Here do you keep a hundred knights and 

squires ; 
Men so disordered, so debosh*d and bold 
That this our court, infected with xheir man- 
ners. 
Shows like a riotous inn. The shame itself 

doth speak 
For instant remedy : be then desired 
By her that else will take the things she 
220 begs, 

A little to disquantity your train ; 
And the remainder, that shall still depend. 
To be such men as may besort your age. 
Which know themselves and you. 

Lear. Darkness and devils ! 

Saddle my horses ; call my train together. — 
Degenerate bastard ! I'll not trouble thee ; 
Yet have I left a daughter. 

Gon. You strike my people ; and your 
order'd rabble 
Make servants of their betters. 

Enter Albany. 

Lear. Woe, that too late repents. — [T(? 

230 ALB.] O, sir, are you come ? [horses. 

Is it ^oiir will ? Speak, sir. — Prepare my 

Ingratitude ! thou marble-hearted fiend, 

More hideous when thou show*st thee in a 

child 
Than the sea-monster! 
A/d, Pray, sir, be patient. 
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Lear, [to Goneril.] Detested kite ! thou 

liest : 
My train are men of choice and rarest parts, 
That all particulars of duty know : 
And in the most exact regard support [fault, 
The worships of their name. — O most small 
How ugly didst thou in Cordelia show ! 240 

Which, like an engine, wrench 'd my frame of 

nature [love. 

From the fix'd place ; drew from my heart all 
And added to the gall. O Lear, Lear, Lear 1 
Beat at this gate that let thy folly in, 

[Striking his head. 

And thy dear judgment out! — Go, go, my 
people. 
Alb. My lord, I am guiltless, as I am ig- 
norant 
Of what hath moved you. 

Z^ar. It may be so, my lord, — 
Hear, Nature, near; dear goddess, hear! 
Suspend thy purpose, if thou didst intend 
To make this creature fruitful ! 250 

Dry up in her the organs of increase ; 
And from her derogate body never spring 
A babe to honor her! If sfje must teem, 
Create her child of spleen ; that it may live 
And be a thwart, disnatured torment to her I 
Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth ; 
With cadent tears fret channels in her 

cheeks ; 
Turn all her mother's pains and benefits 
To laughter and contempt; that she may 
feel 
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CHow sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child) — Away, away ! 

Alb. Now, gods that we adore, whereof 

comes this ? 
Gon, Never afflict yourself to know the 
cause ; 
But let his dispositio^ have that scope 
That dotage gives it. 

Re-enter Lear. 

Lear. What, fifty of my followers at a 

clap! 
Within a fortnight ? 
260 AU). What's the matter, sir ? 

Lear. TU tell thee.— [ 71? Goneril.] Life 

and death ! I am ashamed [thus : 

That thou hast power to shake my manhood 
That these hot tears, which break from me 

perforce, [fogs upon thee ! 

Should make thee worth them. — Blasts and 
The untented woundings of a father's curse 
Pierce every sense about thee! — Old fond 

eyes, 
Beweep this cause a^ain, I'll pluck ye out ; 
And cast you, with the waters that you lose, ' 
To temper clay. — Ha, is it come to this ? 
270 Let it be so : I have another daughter, 
Who, I am sure, is kind and comfortable ; 
When she shall hear this of thee, with her 

nails [find 

She'll flay thy wolfish visage. Thou shalt 
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That rU resume the shape which thou dost 

think [rant thee. 

I have cast off forever: thou shalt, I war- 

\Exeunt Lear, Kent, and Attendants.. 
Gon, Do you mark that, my lord ? 
Alb, I cannot be so partial, Goneril, 
To the great love I bear you, — 
Gon, Pray you, content. — What, Oswald, 
ho! — 
\To the Fool.] You, sir, more knave than 

fool, after your master. 280 

FooL Nuncle Lear, nuncle Lear, tarry; 
take the fool with thee. 

A fox, when one has caught her, 

And such a daughter, 

Should sure to the slaughter. 

If my cap would buy a halter ; 

So the fool follows after. ' \RxU, 

Gon, This man hath had good counsel :— 
a hundred knights ! 
•Tis politic and safe to let him keep 
At point a hundred knights ! Yes, that on 

every dream, 
Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, dislike, 290 
He may enguard his dotage with their powers. 
And hold our lives in mercy. — Oswald, I 
say ! 
Alb, Well, you may fear too far. 
Gon, Safer than trust too far. 
Let me still take away the harms I fear, 
Not fear still to be taken. I know his heart: 
What he hath utter'd I have writ my sister; 
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If she sustain him and his hundred knights. 

When I have show'd the unfitness 

Enter Steward. 

How now, Oswald ? 
300 What, have you writ that letter to my sister ? 
Stew, Ay, madam. 

Gon. Take you some company, and away 
to horse : 
Inform her full of my particular fear ; 
And thereto add such reasons of your own 
As may compact it more. So get you gone ; 
And hasten your return. ' {Exit Steward.] — 
No, no, my lord. 

This milky gentleness, and course of yours, 
Though I condemn it not, yet, under pardon, 
You are much more attask^d for want of wis- 
dom 
310 Than praised for harmful mildness. 

Alb, How far your eyes may pierce I can- 
not tell ; 
Striving to better, oft we mar what's well. 
Gon, Nay, then,— 
Alb, Well, well ; the event. {Exeunt, 

SCENE V. — Court before the same. 

Enter Uear, Kent, and Fool. 

Lear. Go you before to Gloster with these 
letters: acquaint my daughter no further 
with anything you know than comes from 
her demand out of the letter. If your dili- 
gence be not speedy, I shall be there afore 
you. 
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■ Kent I will not sleep, my lord, till I have 
delivered your letter. \Bxit, 

Fool, \i 2i. man's brains were in's heels, 
were*t not in danger of kibes ? 

Lear, Ay, boy. 

Fool, Then, I pr'ythee, be merry ; thy wit 
shall not go slip shod. 10 

Lear, Ha, ha, ha ! 

Fool, Shalt see thy other daughter will use 
thee kindly ; for though she's as like this as 
a crab's like an apple, yet I can tell what I 
can tell. 

Lear, What canst tell, boy ? 

Fool. She will taste as like this as a crab 
does to a crab. Thou canst tell why one's 
nose stands i' the middle on's face 1 

Lear. No. 

Fool, Why, to keep one's eyes of either 
side's nose ; that what a man cannot smell 
out he may spy into. 20 

Lear, I did her wrong : — 

Fool, Canst tell how an oyster makes his 
shell } 

Lear. No. 

Fool. Nor I neither ; but I can tell why a 
snail has a house. 

L^ar. Why } 

Fool. Why, to put his head in ; not to give 
it away to his daughters, and leave his horns 
without a case. 

Z^ar, I will forget my nature. — So kind a 
father ! — Be my horses ready ? 

Fool Thy asses are gone about *em. The 
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30 reason why the seven stars are no more 
than seven is a pretty reason. 

Lear, Because they are not eight ? 

FooL Yes, indeed : thou wouldst make a 
good fool. 

L^ar, To take*t again perforce ! — Monster 
ingratitude ! 

FooL If thou wert my fool, nuncle, Fd 
have thee beaten for being old before thy 
time. 

L^ar, How's that ? 

FooL Thou should st not have been old 
till thou hadst been wise. 

Lear. O let me not be mad, not mad, sweet 
heaven ! 
40 Keep me in temper ; I would not be mad 1 

Enter Gentleman. 

How now ! are the horses ready? 
Gent^ Ready, my lord. 
Lear. Come, boy. {Exeunt, 
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ACT II. 

SCENE I.— ^ Court within the Castle of 
the Earl of Gloster. 




Enter Edmund and Curan meeting, 
Edmund, 

AVE thee, Curan. 

Cur, And you, sir. I have been 
with your father; and given him 
notice that the Duke of Cornwall 
and Regan his duchess, will be here with him 
this»night. 
Edm, How comes that? 
Cur. Nay, I know not. You have heard 
of the news abroad ; I mean, the whispered 
ones, for they are yet but ear-kissing argu- 
ments ? 
Edm, Not I. Pray you, what are they ? 
Cur, Have you heard of no likely wars 
toward, 'twixt the Dukes of Cornwall and 
Albany ? 
Edm, Not a word. 

Cur, You may do then, in time. Fare you 

well, sir. {Exit. 

Edm, The duke be here to-night ! The 

better, best ! 

This weaves itself perforce into my business ! 
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My father hath set guard to take my brother ; 
And I have one thing, of a queasy question, 
Which I must act: — briefness and fortune, 

work ! — 
Brother, a word ;— descend : — ^brother, I say ; 

Enter Edgar. 

20 My father watches : — O sir, fly this place ; 
Intelligence is given where you are hid ; 
You have now the good adtantage of the 
night : — [Cornwall ? 

Have you not spoken Against the Duke of 
He's coming hither ; now, i* the night, i* the 

haste, 
And Regan with him : have you nothing said 
Upon his party 'gainst the Duke of AlSEuiy ? 
Advise yourself. 
Eds^, I am sure on't, not a word. 

Eam, I hear my father coming, — pardon 
me: — 
In cunning, I must draw my sword upon 
you : — [you well. 

30 Draw : seem to defend yourself : now quit 
Yield: come before my father; — light, ho, 
here ! — [well. — 

Fly, brother. — Torches ! torches ! — So, fare- 

\Exit Edgar. 

Some blood drawn on me would beget 

opinion [ Wounds his arm. 

Of my more fierce endeavor : I have seen 

drunkards 
Do more than this in sport. — Father ! father! 
Stop, stop I No help ? 
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Enter Glostek, and Servants with torches, 

Glo, Now, Edmund, where's the villain ? 
Edm, Here stood he in the dark, his sharp 
sword out, [moon 

Mumbling of wicked charms, conjuring the 
To stand's auspicious mistress : — 
Glo. But where is he ? 40 

Edm. Look, sir, I bleed. 
Glo. Where is the villain, Edmund ? 
Edm. Fled this way, sir. When by no 

means he could — 
Glo. Pursue him, ho ! — Go after. — [Exit 

Serv] — By no means, — what ? 
Edm. Persuade me to the murder of your 
lordship ; 
But that I told him, the revenging gods 
'Gainst parricides did all their thunders 

bend ; 
Spoke, with how manifold and strong a bond 
The child was bound to the father : — sir, in 

fine 
Seeing how lothly opposite I stood 
To his unnatural purpose, in fell motion 50 

With his prepared sword he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanced mine arm ; 
But when he saw my best alarum 'd spirits. 
Bold in the quarrel's right, roused to the exk- 

counter. 
Or whether ghasted by the noise I made, 
Full suddenly he fled. 

Glo. Let him fly far ; 

Not in this land shall he remain tincaught : 
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And found — dispatch.— The noble duke my 

master, 
My worthy arch and patron, comes to-night : 
By his authority I will proclaim it, [thanks, 
That he which finds him shall deserve our 
Bringing the murderous coward to the stake ; 
He that conceals him, death. 
. Edm. When I dissuaded him from his in- 
tent, [speech 
And found him pight to do it, with curst 
I threaten'd to discover him : he replied. 
Thou unpossessing bastard I dost thou think. 
If I would stand against thee, could the re- 
posal 
Of any trust, virtue, or worth in thee 
Make thy words faith' df No: what I 
70 should deny, \duce 
(As this I would; ay, though thou didst pro- 
My very character^ Fd turn it all 
To thy suggestion, plot, and damnid practice: 
And thou must make a dullard of the world, 
If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potential spurs 
To make thee seek it, 

Glo Strong and fasten *d villain I 

Would he denyhi§ letter ? — I never got him. 

[ Trumpets within. 

Hark, the duke's trumpets ! I know not why 

he comes : 
80 All ports I'll bar ; the villain shall not 'scape ; 
The duke must grant me that : besides, his 

picture * 
I will send far and near, that all the kingdom 
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May have due note of him ; and of my land. 
Loyal and natural boy, I'll work the means 
To make thee capable* 

Enter Cornwall, Regan, and Attendants. 

Corn. How now, my noble friend ? since I 

came hither, [strange news. 

(Which I can call but now ) I have heard 

Reg, If it be true, all vengeance comes too 

short [my lord ? 

Which can pursue the offender. How dost, 

Glo, O madam, my old heart is crack'd ; 

it's crack'd ! 9° 

Reg, What, did my father's godson seek 
your life } 
He whom my father named ? your Edgar ? 
Glo. O lady, lady, shame would have it 

hi(>! 
Reg, Was he not companion with the riot- 
ous knights 
That tended upon my father ? 

Glo, I know not, madam : His too bad, too 

bad. — 
Edm, Yes, madam, he was of that con- 
sort. 
Reg, No marvel then though he were ill 
affected ; 
*Tis they have put him on the old man's 

death. 
To have the waste and spoil of his revenues. 100 
I have this present evening from my sister 
Been well inform'd of them ; and with such 
cautions 
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That if they come to sojourn at my house, 
I'll not be there. 

Com. Nor I, assure thee, Regan. — 

Edmund, I hear that you have shown your 

father 
A child-like office. 
Edm, . It was my dut^, sir. 

C/o. He did bewray his practice ; and re- 
ceived 
This hurt you see, striving to apprehend him. 
Corn, Is he pursued ? 
G/o, Ay, my good lord, 

no Com, If he be taken, he shall never more 
Be fear'd of doing harm : make your own 
purpose, [Edmund, 

How in my strength you please. — For you, 
Whose virtue and obedience doth this in- 
stant 
So much commend itself, you shall be ours ; 
Natures of such deep trust we shall much 

need ; 
You we first seize on. 

£dm, I shall serve you, sir, 

Truly, however else. 
G/o. For him I thank your grace. 

Corn. You know not why we camfi to visit 

you,— 
Reg. Thus out of season ; threading dark- 
eyed night. 
I20 Occasions, noble Gloster, of some poise, 

Wherein we must have use of your advice :— 
Our father he hath writ, so hath our sister, 
Of difEerences, which I best thought it fit 
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To answer from our home ; the several mes- 
sengers [old friend, 
i-rom hence attend dispatch. Our good 
Lay comforts to your bosom ; and bestow 
Your needful counsel to our business/ 
Which craves the instant use. 

_. ^^^' I serve you, madam ; 

Your graces are right welcome. [Exeunt, 

SCENE \\.— Before Gloster'j Castle, 

Enter Kent and Steward, severally. 

Stew. Good dawning to thee, friend : art 

of this house ? 
Kent. Ay. 

Stew. Where may we set our horses .? 

Kent. V the mire. 

Stew. Pr'ythee, if thou lov'st me, tell me. 

Kent. I love thee not. 

Stew. Why, then I care not for thee. 

Kent. If I had thee in Lipsbury pinfold, I 
would make thee care for me. 

Stew. Why dost thou use me thus.? I 
know thee not. 

Kent. Fellow, I know thee. 

Stew, What dost thou know me for ? 

Kent. A knave ; a rascal ; an eater of 
broken meats ; a base, proud, shallow, beg- 
garly, three-suited, hundred-pound, filthy, 
worsted-stocking knave; a lily-liver'd, acl 
tion-takmg, glass-gazing, superserviceable, 
tinical rogue; one-trunk-inheriting slave- 
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one that wouldst be in way of good service, 
and art nothing but the composition of a 
knave, beggar, coward, pander, and the son 
and heir of a mongrel : one whom I will beat 
into clamorous whinmg, if thou deniest the 
20 least syllable of thy addition. 

Stew, Why, what a monstrous fellow art 
thou, thus to rail on one that is neither known 
of thee nor knows thee ! 

Kent, What a brazen-faced varlet art thou 
to deny thou know'st me ! Is it two days 
since I tripp'd up thy heels, and beat thee 
before the king ? Draw, you rogue ; for, 
though it be night, yet the moon shines ; I'll 
make a sop o' the moonshine of you : draw, 
you cuUionly barber-monger, draw. 

\^Drawtng his sword. 

Stew, h^2.y ; I have nothing to do with 
thee. 

Kent, Draw, you rascal : you come with 
30 letters against the king, and take Vanity the 
puppet's part against the royalty of her 
father; draw, you rogue, or I'll so carbonado 
your shanks : — draw, you rascal : come your 
ways. 

Stew, Help, ho ! murder ! help I 

Kent, Strike, you slave ; stand, rogue ; 
stand, you neat slave ; strike. \B eating him. 

Stew, Help, ho ! murder ! murder ! 

Enter Edmund. 
Edm, How now? What's the matter? 

[Parting them. 
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Kent, With you, goodman boy, an you 
please ; come, \A\ Hesh you ; come on, young 
master. 

Enter Cornwall, Rbgan, Gloster, and Servants 

Glo. Weapons ! arms ! What's the matter 
here t 40 

Corn. Keep peace, upon your lives ; [ter ? 
He dies that strikes again. What is the mat- 

Reg, The messengers from our sister and 
the king. 

Corn, What is your difference ? speak. 

Stew, I am scarce in breath, my lord. 

Kent, No marvel, you have so bestirred 
your valor. You cowardly rascal, nature dis- 
claims in thee ; a tailor made thee. 

Corn, Thou art a strange fellow : a tailor 
make a man ? 

Kent. A tailor, sir; a stone-cutter or a 
painter could not have made him so ill, 50 
though they had been but two hours at the 
trade. 

Corn, Speak yet, how grew your quarrel ? 

Stew. This ancient ruffian, sir, whose life 
I have spared, 
At suit of his gray beard, — 

Kent, Thou zed! thou unnecessary let- 
ter! — My lord, if you will give me leave, I 
will tread this unbolted villain into mortar, 
and daub the wall with him. — Spare my gray 
beard, you wagtail ? 

Corn. Peace, Firrah ! 60 

You beastly knave, know you no reverence ? 
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Kent, Yes, sir ; but anger hath a privilege. 

Corn. Why art thou angry ? 

Kent, That such a slave as this should 

wear a sword, [as these, 

Who wears no honesty. Such smiling rogues 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords a-tr . jiin 

Which are too mtrinse t'unloose : smooth 

every passion 
That in the natures of their lords rebels ; 
Bring oil to fire, snow to their colder moods ; 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon 
70 beaks 

With every gale and vary of their masters, 
Knowing nought, like dogs, but following. — 
A plague upon your epileptic visage ! 
Smile you my speeches, as I were a fool ? 
Goose, if I had you upon Sarum plain, 
I'd drive ye cackling home to Camelot. 
Corn, What, art thou mad, old fellow ? 
Glo. How f&\\ you out ? Say that. 
Kent. No contraries hold more antipathy 
80 Than I and such a knave. 

Corn. Why dost thou call him knave ? 

What is his fault ? 
Kent. His countenance likes me not. 
Corn. No more, perchance, does mine> 

nor his, nor hers. 
Kent, Sir, 'tis my occupation to be plain ; 
1 have seen better faces in my time, 
Than stands on any shoulder that I see 
Before me at this instant. 

Com, This is some fellow, 

Who, having been praised for bluntness, 
doth cSfect 
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A saucy roughness ; and constrains the garb 
Quite from his nature ; he cannot flatter, 90 

he !— 
An honest mind and plain, — he must speak 

truth ! 
An they will take it, so ; if not, he's plain. 
These kind of knaves I know, which in this 

plainness 
Harbor more craft and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty silly ducking 6bservants 
That stretch their duties nicely. 

Kent. Sir, in good faith, in sincere verity, 
Under the allowance of your great aspect. 
Whose influence, like the wreath of radiant 

fire 
On flickering Phoebus* front, — 

Corn. What meanest by this ? 100 

Kent. To go out of my dialect, which you 
discommend so much. I know, sir, I am no 
flatterer : he that beguiled you in a plain ac- 
cent was a plain knave : which for my part 
I will not be, though I should win your dis- 
pleasure to entreat me to't. 

Corn. What was the offence you gave him ? 

Stew. I never gave him any. 
It pleased the king his master, very late 
To strike at me, upon his misconstruction ; 
When he, conjunct, and flattering his dis- 
pleasure, [raiPd, no 
Tripp*d me behind : being down, insulted. 
And put upon him such a deal of man 
That worthied him, got praises of the king 
For him attempting who was self-subdued ; 
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And, in the fleshment of this dread exploit, 
Drew on me here again. 

Kent, None of these rogues and cowards 
But Ajax is their fool. 

Corn . Fetch forth the stocks ? 

You stubborn ancient knave, you reverend 

braggart, 
We'll teach you — 

Kent, Sir, I am too old to learn : 

Call not your stocks for me : I serve the 
I20 king ; 

On whose employment I was sent to you : 
You shall do small respects, show too bold 

malice 
Against the grace and person of my master. 
Stocking his messenger. 

Corn. Fetch forth the stocks : — 

As I have life and honor, there shall he sit 
till noon« 
Reg, Till noon / till night, my lord ; and 
all night too. [dog, 

Kent, Why, madam, if I were your father's 
You should not use me so. 
Reg, Sir, being his knave, I will. 

Corn. This is a fellow of the self-same 
color 
Our sister speaks of. — Come, bring away the 

130 stocks. \Siock:^ brought out, 

Glo, Let me beseech your grace not to do 
so : • [ter 

His fault is much, and the good king his mas- 
Will check him for't: your purposed low 
correction 
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Is such as basest and contemned'st wretches 
For pilferings and most common trespasses 
Are punish 'd with : the king must take it ill^ 
That he, so slightly valued m his messenger. 
Should have him thus restrained. 

Corn, I'll answer that. 

Reg. My sister may receive it much Qiore 
worse 
To have her gentleman abused, assaulted, 140 
For following her affairs. — Put in his legs. — 

[Kent is piU in the stocks. 

Come, my lord ; away. 

{Exeunt all except Glostbr and Kent. 

Glo, I am sorry for thee, friend ; 'tis the 

duke's pleasure, 
Whose disposition, all the world well knows. 
Will not be rubb'd nor stopped : I'll entreat 

for thee. 
Kent. Pray, do not, sir : I have watch'd 

and traveird hard ; [whistle. 

Some time I shall sleep out, the rest I'll 

A good man's fortune may grow out at heels : 

Give you good morrow ! 

Glo. The duke's to blame in this; 'twill be 

ill taken. {Exit. 150 

Kent Good king, that must approve the 

common saw ; 
Thou out of heaven's benediction com'st 
To the warm sun ! 

Approach, thou beacon to this under globe. 
That by thy comfortable beams I may 
Peruse this letter ! — Nothing, almost, sees 

miracles 
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But misery : — I know 'tis from Cordelia ; 
Who hath most fortunately been informed 
Of my obscured course ; and shall find time 
i6o From this enormous state, seeking, to give 
Losses their remedies. — All weary and o'er- 

watch'd, 
Take vantage, heavy eyes, not to behold 
This shameful lodging. 
Fortune, good night ; smile once more ; turn 

thy wheel ! \He sleep. 



SCENE III.— ^ part of the Heath, 
Enter Edgar. 

Edg. I heard mycelf proclaimed ; 
And by the happy hollow of a tree 
Escaped the hunt. No port is free ; no place, 
That guard and most unusual vigilance 
Does not attend my taking. Whiles I may 

'scape, 
I will preserve myself : and am bethought 
To take the basest and most poorest shape 
That ever penury, in contempt of man, 
Brought near to beast : my face I'll grime 

with filth ; 
lo Blanket my loins ; elf all my hair in knots ; 
And with presented nakedness out-face 
The winds and persecutions of the sky. 
The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 
Strike in their numb'd and mortified bare 
arms 
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Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rose- 
mary; 
And with this horrible object, from low farms, 
Poor pelting villages, sheep-cotes, and mills. 
Sometime with lunatic bans, sometime with 
prayers, \^poor Tom / 

Enforce their charity. — Poor Turlygood ! 20 
That's something yet ; — Edgar I nothing am. 

{Exit. 



SCENE IV,— Before Q\o%\jtf^ Castle. Kent 

in the stocks. 



Enter Lear, Fool, and Gentleman. 

Lear. 'Tis strange that they should so 
depart from home. 
And not send back my messenger. 

Gent, As I learn 'd, 

The night before there was no purpose in 

them 
Of this remove. [ter 1 

Kent, \waking.'\ Hail to thee, noble mas- 
' Lear, Ha ! 
Mak'st thou this shame thy pastime ? 

Kent, No, my lord. 

Fool, Ha, ha : he wears cruel garters I 
Horses are tied by the head ; dogs and bears 
by the neck ; monkeys by the loins ; and men 
by the legs : when a man is over-lusty at legs, 
then he wears wooden nether-stocks. ' to 
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Lear, What's he that hath so much thy 
place mistook 
To set thee here ? 

Kent, It is both he and she. 

Your son and daughter. 
Lear. No. 
Kent. Yes. 
Lea. No, I say. 
Kent, I say, yea. 
Lear, No, no ; they would not. 
Kent, Yes, they have. 
20 Lear, By Jupiter, I swear, no. 
Kent. By Juno, I swear, ay. 
Lear. They durst not do't ; 
They could not, would not do't ; 'tis worse 

than murder 
To do upon respect such violent outrage : 
Resolve me, with all modest haste, which 
way [usage. 

Thou mightst deserve, or they impose, this 
Coming from us. 

Kent. My lord, when at their home 

I did commend your highness' letters to 

them. 
Ere I was risen from the place that show'd 
30 My duty kneeling, came there a reeking post, 
Stew'd in his haste, half breathless, panting 

forth 
From Goneril his mistress, salutations ; 
Deliver'd letters, spite of intermission. 
Which presently they read : on whose con- 
tents [horse ; 
They summoned up their meiny, straight took 
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Commanded me to follow, and attend 

The leisure of their answer ; gave me cold 

looks : 
And, meeting here the other messenger, 
Whose welcome, I perceived, had poisoned 

mine, 
(Being the very fellow which of late 4® 

Displayed so saucily against vour highness ) 
Having more man than wit about me, drew ; 
He raised the house with loud and coward 
cries ; [worth 

Your son and daughter found this trespass 
The shame which here it su£Eers. 
Fool. Winter's not gone yet, if the wild- 
geese fly that way. [blind ; 
Fathers that wear rags do make their children 
But fathers that bear bags shall see their 

children kind. 
Fortune ne'er turns the key to the poor. — 50 
But, for all this, thou shalt have as manv 
dolors for thy daughters as thou canst tell 
in a year. 

Lear, O, how this mother swells up tow- 
ard my heart ! [row. 
Hysterica passio f — down, thou climbing sor- 
Thy element's below !— Where is this daugh- 
ter .? 
Kent. With the earl, sir, here within. 
Lear. Follow me not ; stay here. 

ft [Exit. 

Gent. Made you no more offence but what 

you speak of ? 
Kent. None. ^ 
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How chance the king comes with so small a 
train ? 

FooL An thou hadst been set i' the stocks 
for that question, thou hadst well deserved 
it. 

Kent, Why, fool ? 

FooL We'll set thee to school to an ant 
to teach thee there's no laboring i' the 
winter. All that follow their noses are led 
by their eyes, but blind men. Let go thy 
hold when a great wheel runs down a hill, 
lest it break thy neck with following; but 
the great one that goes up the hill, let him 
draw thee after. When a wise man gives 
thee better counsel, give me mine ajg^ain : I 
would have none but knaves follow it, since 
70 a fool gives it. 

V 

That sir which serves and seeks for gain. 

And follows but for form, 
Will pack when it begins to rain 

And leave thee in the storm. 
But I will tarry ; the fool will stay, 

And let the wise man fly : 
The knave turns fool that runs away ; 

The fool no knave, perdy. 

80 Kent, Where learn'd you this, fool 1 
Fool, Not i' the stocks, fool. 

Re-enter L£ar, with Gloster. 

Lear. Deny to speak with me ? They are 

sick ? they are weary ? [fetches ; 

They have travelled all the night? Mere 
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The images of revolt and flying oflE ! 
Fetch me a better answer. 

Glo. My dear lord, 

You know the fiery quality of the duke ; 
How.unremoveable and fix'd he is 
In his own course. 
Lear, Vengeance ! plague ! death ! con- 
fusion ! — 
Fiery ? what quality ? why, Gloster, Gloster, 96 
I'd speak with the Duke of Cornwall and his 
wife. 
Glo, Well, my good lord, I have informed 

them so. 
Lear, Inforfh* d them ! Do3t thou under- 
stand me, man ? 
Glo, Ay, my good lord. 
Lear, The king would speak with Corn- 
wall ; the dear father [her service ; 
Would with his daughter speak, commands 

Are they informed of this ? My breath and 

blood !— [that— 

Fiery f the fiery duke ! — Tell the hot duke 
No, but not yet : — may be, he is not well : 
Infirmity doth still neglect all office, ico 

Whereto our health is bound; we are not 
ourselves . [mind 

When nature, being oppressed, commands the 
To suffer with the body : Pll forbear ; 
And am fallen out with mv more headier 

will 
To take the indisposed and sickly fit 
For the sound man. — Death on my state! 
wherefore [Looking on Kent. 
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Should he sit here ? This act persuades me 
That this remotion of the duke and her 
Is practice only. Give me my servant forth : 
Go, tell the duke and's wife I 'd speak with 
no them, Tliear me, 

Now, presently: bid them come forth and 
Or at their chamber door Til beat the drum 
Till it cry sleep to death. 

Glo. rd have all well betwixt jou. {Exit, 
Lear, O me, my heart, my rismg heart ! — 

but, down ? 
Fool, Cry to it, nuncle, as the cockney did 
to the eels when she put them i* the paste 
alive ; she knapp'd 'em o' the coxcombs with 
a stick, and cried Down, wantons, down: 
'twas her brother that, in pure kindness to 
his horse, buttered his hay. 

Enter Cornwall, Regan, Gloster, and Servant. 

Lear, Good morrow to you both. 

120 Corn, Hail to your grace ! 

[Kent is set at liberty. 

Reg. I am glad to see your highness. 

Lear, Regan, I think you are ; I know 

what reason 
I have to think so. — \To KENT.] O, are 

you free? 
Some other time for that. — Beloved Regan, 
Thy sister's naught: O Regan, she hath 

tied 
Sharp-tooth'd unkindness, like a vulture, 

here, — [Points to his heart. 
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I can scarce speak to thee ; thou'lt not be- ' 

lieve 
With how deprav2d a quality — O Regan ! 

Reg, I pray you, sir, take patience ; I have 
hope 
You less know how to value her desert, 130 

Than she to scant her duty. 

Lear, Say, how is that ? 

Reg, I cannot think my sister in the least 
Would fail her obligation : if, sir, perchance, 
She have restrained the riots of your follow- 
ers, [end 
'Tis on such ground and to such wholesome 
As clears her from all blame. 

Lear, My curses on her ! 

Reg, , O, sir, you are old ; 

Nature in you stands on the very verge [led 
Of her confine : you should be ruled and 
By some discretion that discerns your state 140 
Better than you yourself. Therefore, I pray 

you 
That to our sister you do make return : 
Say you have wrongM her. 

Lear, Ask her forgiveness ? [house ; 

Do you but mark how this becomes the 
Dear daughter^ I confess that I am old / 
Age is unnecessary : on my knees I beg 

[Kneeling, 

That yot^ll vouchsafe me raiment^ bed, and 
food. 
Reg, Good sir, no more ; these are un- 
sightly tricks : 
Return you to my sister. 
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Lear, \rising,'\ Never, Regan : 

150 She hath abated me of half my train ; 

Look'd black upon me ; struck me with her 

tongue, 
Most serpent-like, upon the very heart : — 
All the stored vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top! Strike her young 

bones. 
You taking airs, with lameness I 

Corn, Fie, sir, fie ! 

Lear, You nimble lightnings, dart your 
blinding flames 
Into her scornful eyes ! Infect her beauty, 
You fen-suck'd fogs, drawn by the powerful 

sun. 
To fall and blast her pride ! 
Reg, O the blest gods ! So will you wish 
160 on me. 

When the rash mood is on. 
L^ar. No, Regan, thou shalt never have 
my curse ; 
Thy tender-hefted nature shall not give 
Thee o'er to harshness ; her eyes are fierce, 

but thine 
Do comfort and not burn. 'Tis not in thee 
To grudge my pleasures, to cut off my train, 
To bandy hasty words, to scant my sizes, 
And in conclusion to oppose the bolt 
Against my coming in : thou better know^st 
170 The offices of nature, bond of childhood. 

Effects of courtesy, dues of gratitude ; [got. 
Thy half o' the kingdom hast thou not for- 
Wherein I thee endowed. 
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Reg, Good sir, to the purpose. 

Lear, Who put my man i' the stocks ? 

[ Trumpets heard* 

Corn. What trumpet's that ? 

Reg. I know*t, my sister's : this approves 
her letter, 
That she would soon be here. — 

Enter Steward. * 

Is your lady come ? 

I^ar. This is a slave, whose easy-bor- 

row'd pride [lows : — 

Dwells in the fickle grace of her he fol- 

Out, varlet, from my sight ! 

Corn. What means your grace ? 

Lear. Who stock'd my servant.'* Regan, I 180 
have good hope [O, heavens, 

Thou didst not know on' t— Who comes here ? 

Enter Goneril. 

If you do love old men, if your sweet sway 
Allow obedience, if you yourselves are old, 
Make it your cause ; send down, and take 

my part ! — [upon this beard .'* — 

\To Goneril.] Art not ashamed to look 
O, Regan, wilt thou take her by the hand ? 
Gon. Why not by the hand, sir? How 

have I offended ? 
All's not offence that indiscretion finds 
And dotage terms so. 

Lear. O sides, you are too tough \ 

Will you yet hold ?— How came my man i 

the stocks ? 190 
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Com, I set him there, sir: but his own 
disorders 
Deserved much less advancement. 
Lear. You ! did you ? 

Reg. I pray you, father, being weak, seem 
so. 
If, till the expiration of your month. 
You will return and sojourn with my sister, 
Dismissing half your train, come then to me ; 
I am now from home, and out of that provi- 
sion [ment. 
Which shall be needful for your entertain- 
Lear. Return to her, and fifty men dis- 
miss'd ? 
200 No, rather I abjure all roofs, and choose 
To wage against the enmity o' the air ; 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl, — 
Necessity's sharp pinch ! — Return with her ? 
Why, the hot-blooded France, that dower- 
less took 
Our youngest born, I could as well be brought 
To knee his throne, and, squire-like, pension 

beg 
To keep base life afoot— Return with her .^ 
Persuade me rather to be slave and sumpter 
To this detested groom. {Looking on the Steward. 
Gon. At your choice, sir. 

Lear. I prVthee, daughter, do not make 
2IO me mad ; 

I will not trouble thee, my child ; farewell : 
We'll no more meet, no more see one an- 
other : — [daughter ; 
3ut yet thou art my flesh, my blood, my 
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Or, rather a disease that's in my flesh, 
Which I must needs call mine ; thou art a 

boil, 
A plague sore, or embossed carbuncle, 
In my corrupted blood. But Til not chide 

thee ; 
Let shame come when it will, I do not call it : 
I do not bid the thunder-bearer shoot, 
Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove : 220 
Mend, when thou canst ; be better, at thy 

leisure : ^-^ 
I can be patient ;fl can stay with Regan, 
I and my hundrea knights. 

Reg. Not altogether so ; 

I look'd not for you yet, nor am provided 
For your fit welcome. Give ear, sir, to my 

sister ; 
For those that mingle reason with your pas- 
sion 
Must be content to think you old, and so— 
But she knows what she does. 
Lear. Is this well spoken ? 

Reg. I dare avouch it, sir : what, fifty fol- 
lowers ? [more? 
Is it not well .•* What should you need of 230 
Yea, or so many ? sith that both charge and 

danger [one house, • 

Speak 'gainst so great a number ? How, in 
Should many people, under two commands, 
Hold amity r *Tis hard ; almost impossible. 
Gon. Why might not you, my lord, receive 
attendance [mine ? 

From those that she calls servants or from 
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Reg. Why not, my lord ? If then they 
chanced to slack you, [me, 

We could control them. If you will come to 
(For now I spj^ a danger ) I entreat you 
240 To bring but five-and-twenty ; to no more 
Will I give place or notice. 
Lear, I gave you all — 
Reg. And in good time you gave it. 

Lear. Made you my guardians, my deposi- 
taries ; 
But kept a reservation to be followed 
With such a number. What, must I come 

to you 
With five-and-twenty, Regan ? said you so ? 
Reg. And speak't again, my lord ; no more 

with me. 
Zt.tr. Those wicked creatures yet do look 
well-favor'd, 
When others are more wicked; not being 

the worst 
Stands in some rank of praise. — \To GoNE- 
250 RIL.] I'll go with thee ; 

Thy fifty yet doth double five-and-twenty, 
And thou art twice her love. 

Gon. Hear me, my lord ; 

What need you five-and-twenty, ten, or five. 
To follow in a housv^, where twice so many 
Have a command to *;end you ? 
Reg. What need one ? 

Lear. O, reason not the need : our basest 
beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous : 
Allow not nature more than nature needs. 
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Man's life is cheap as beast's : thou art a 

lady: 
If only to go warm were gorgeous. 
Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous 260 

wear'st, [true need, — 

Which scarcely keeps thee warm. — But, for 
You heavens, give me patience, — patience I 

need ! 
You see me here, you gods, a poor old man. 
As full of grief as age ; wretched in both ! 
If it be you that stir these daughters' hearts 
Against their father, fool me not so much 
To bear it tamely ; touch me with noble 

anger ! 
And let not women's weapons, water-drops, 
Stain my man's cheeks ! — No, you unnatural 270 

hags, 
I will have such revenges on you both 
That all the world shall — I will do such 

things — [shall be 

What they are yet I know not; but they 
The terrors of the earth. You think I'll 

weep ; 
No, I'll not weep : — 

I have full cause of weeping; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 
Or ere I'll weep: — O, fool, I shall go mad ! 
[Exeunt Lear, Gloster, Kent, and Fool. 

Corn. Let us withdraw, 'twill be a storm. 

[Storm heard at a distance, 

Re^. This house is little ; the old man and 

his people 2S0 

Cannot be well bestow'd. 
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Gon, 'Tis his own blame ; hath put him- 
self from rest, 
And must needs taste his folly. 
Reg, For his particular, I'll receive him 
gladly. 
But not one follower. 

Gon, So am I purposed. 

Where is my lord of Gloster ? 

Com. Followed the old man forth : — he is 

returned. 

Reenter Gloster. 

Glo. The king is in high rage. 

Corn. Whither is he going ? 

Glo. He calls to horse ; but will I know 

not whither. 

Com. 'Tis best to give him way ; he leads 

290 himself. 

Gon. My lord, entreat him by no means to 

stay. 

Glo. Alack, the night comes on, and the 

bleak winds 

Do sorely ruffle ; for many miles about 

There's scarce a bush. 

Reg. O, sir, to wilful men. 

The mjuries that they themselves procure 

Must be their schoolmasters. Shut up your 

doors ; 

He is attended with a desperate train ; 

And what they may incense him to, being apt 

300 To have his ear abused, wisdom bids fear. 

Corn. Shut up your doors, my lord ; 'tis a 

wild night : [storm. 

My Regan counsels well ; come out o* the 

\jExeunt, 
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ACT III. 
SCENE \.—A Heath. 

A stoffHy with thunder and ligJitning. Enter Kent 
and a Gentleman, meeting. 

Kent. 

HO*S there, besides foul weather ? 
Gent. One minded like the weath- 
er, most unquietly. 
Kent, I know you. Where's the 
king ? 
Gent, Contending with the fretful ele* 
ments ; 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the sea, 
Or swell the curled waters 'bove the main, 
That things might change or cease : tears 
his white hair ; [rage, 

Which the impetuous blasts, with eyeless 
Catch in their fury, and make nothing of : 
Strives in his little world of man to out-scorn 10 
The to-and-fro conflicting wind and rain. 
This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear 

would couch. 
The lion and the belly-pinchfed wolf 
Keep their fur dry, unbonneted he runs, 
And bids what will take all. 
Kent, But who is with him ? 

Gent, None but the fool; who labors to 
out-jest 
His heart-struck injuries. 
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Kent, Sir, I do know you : 

And dare, upon the warrant of my note, 
Commend a dear thing to you. There is 

division, 
20 Although as yet the face of it be cover'd 
With mutual cunning, 'twixt Albany and 

Cornwall ; [stars 

Who have (as who have not, that their great 
Throned and set high T) servants, who seem 

no less, [tors 

Which are to France the spies and specula- 
Intelligent of our state; what hath been 

seen, 
Either in snuffs and packings of the dukes ; 
Or the hard rein which both of them have 

borne [deeper. 

Against the old kind king ; or something 
Whereof, perchance, these are but furnish- 
ings, [power 
30 But, true it is, from France there comes a 
Into this scattered kingdom ; who already, 
Wise in our negligence, have secret feet 
In some of our best ports, and are at point 
To show their open banner. — Now to you : 
If on my credit you dare build so far [find 
To make your speed to Dover, you shall 
Some that will thank you, making just report 
Of how unnatural and bemadding sorrow 
The king hath cause to plain. 
40 I am a gentleman of blood and breeding, 
And from some knowledge and assurance 

offer 
This office to you. 
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Genu I will talk further with you. 
Kent. No, do not 

For confirmation that I am much more 
Than my out- wall, open this purse, and take 
What it contains. If you shall see Cordelia, 
(As fear not but you shall ) show her this 

ring ; 
And she will tell you who your fellow is 
That yet you do not know. Fie on this 

storm ! 
1 will go seek the king. 50 

Gent* Give me your hand : have you no 

more to say r 

Kent, Few words, but, to effect, more than 

all yet ; — [which your pain 

That, when we have found the king, (in 

That way; Til this :) he that first lights on 

him. 
Holla the other. \Exeunt severally, 

SCENE II. — Another part of the Heath, 

Storm continues. 

Enter Lear and Fool. 

Lear, Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks I 

rage ! blow ! 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout 
Till you have drench'd our steeples, drown'd 

the cocks ! 
You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 
Vaunt-couriers of oak-cleaving thunder-bolts, 
Singe my white head ! And thou, all-shak- 

ing thunder, 
Strike flat the thick rotundity 'o the world ! 
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Crack nature's moulds, all germens spill at 
once 

That make ingrateful man ! 
lo Fool. O nuncle, court holy- water in a dry 

house is better than this rain-water out o* 

door. Good nuncle, in ; ask thy daughters' 

blessing; here's a night pities neither wise 

men nor fools. 
Lear, Rumble thy bellyfuUI spit, fire! 
spout, rain ! 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daugh- 
ters : 

I tax not you, you elements, with unkind- 
ness, 

I never gave you kingdom, call'd you chil- 
dren. 

You owe me no subscription ; then let fall 

Your horrible pleasure; here I stand, your 
slave, 

A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old 
man: — 
20 But yet I call you servile ministers. 

That have with two pernicious daughters 
join 

Your high engendered battles 'gainst a head 

So old and white as this. O ! O ! 'tis foul ! 
Fool, He that has a house to put's head in 

has a good head- piece. 

The man that makes his toe 
What he his heart should make. 

Shall of a corn cry woe, 
And turn his sleep to wake. 
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— For there was never yet fair woman but 30 
she made mouths in a glass. 
Lear, No, I will be the pattern of all pa- 
tience ; 
I will say nothing. 

Enter Kent. 

Kent. Who's there .> 

Fool. Marry, here's a wise man and a fool. 

Kent. Alas, sir, are you here ? things that 

love night 
Love not such nights as these ; the wrath- 
ful skies 
Gallow the very wanderers of the dark, 
And make them keep their caves : since I 

was man, [der, 

Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid tnun- 4o 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I 

never [not carry 

Remember to have heard : man's nature can- 
The affliction nor the fear. 

Lear. Let the great gods, 

That keep this dreadful pother o'er our 

heads, [wretch^ 

Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou 
That hast within thee undivulg^d crimes, 
Unwhipp'd of justice. Hide thee, thou 

bloody hand ; 
Thou perjured, and thou simular of virtue 
That art incestuous : caitiff, to pieces shake. 
That under covert and convenient seeming 50 
Hast practised on man's life ! — Close pent* 

up guilts, 
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Rive your concealing continents, and cry 
These dreadful summoners grace. — I am a 

man 
More sinned against than sinning. 

/Cent. Alack, bare-headed I 

Gracious my lord, hard by here is a hovel ; 
Some friendship will it lend you 'gainst the 

tempest ; 
Repose you there : while I to this hard house 
(More harder than the stones whereof 'tis 

raised : 
Which even but now, demanding after you, 
Denied me to come in) return, and force 
60 Their scanted courtesy. 

Lear, My wits begin to turn, — 

Come on, my boy : how dost, my boy ? art 

cold ? [fellow ? 

I am cold myself. — Where is this straw, my 
The art of our necessities is strange, 
That can make vile things precious. Come, 

your hovel ; [heart 

Poor fool and knave, I have one part in my 
That's sorry yet for thee. 
J^^ool. [singing.'] 

He that has and a little tiny wit, — 
With heigh, ho, the wind and the rain,— 
70 Must make content with his fortunes fit, 

Though the rain it raineth every day. 

L^ar. True, boy. — Come, bring us to this 

hovel. 

[Exeunt Lear and Kent^ 

Fool, I'll speak a prophecy ere I go. 
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When priests are more in word than matter ; 

When 4)rewers mar their malt with water ; 

When nobles are their tailors' tutors ; 

No heretics burn'd, but wenches' suitors ; 

When every case in law is right ; 

No squire in debt, nor no poor knight; 

When slanders do not live in tongues ; 80 

Nor cutpurses come not to throngs ; 

Then shall the realm of Albion 

Come to great confusion. 

Then comes the time, who lives to see't. 

That going shall be used with feet. 

This prophecy Merlin shall make ; for I live 
before his time. lExt't^ 



SCENE III.— ^ Room in Gloster'^ Castle. 
Enter Gloster and Edmund. 

Glo, Alack, alack, Edmund, I like not this 
unnatural dealing. When I desired their 
leave that I might pity him, they took from 
me the use of mine own house ; charged me, 
on pain of their perpetual displeasure, neither 
to speak of him, entreat for him, nor any 
way sustain him. 

Edm, Mo«t savage and unnatural ! 

Glo. Go to; say you nothing. There is 
division between the dukes ; and a worse 
matter than that: I have received a letter 
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this night ; — 'tis dangerous to be spoken ; — \ 
have locked the letter in my closet : these 

lo injuries the king now bears will be revenged 
home ; there is part of a power already foot- 
ed ; we must incline to the king. I will seek 
him, and privily relieve him ! go you, and 
maintain talk with the duke, that niy charity 
be not of him perceived • if he ask for me, 1 
am ill and gone to bed. Though I die for it, 
as no less is threatened me, the king my old 
master must be relieved. There is some 
strange thing toward, Edmund; pray you, 
be careful. \E3cit. 

Edm, This courtesy, forbid thee, shall the 
duke 
Instantly know ; and of that letter too : — 
This seems a fair deserving, and must draw 

20 me [all ; 

That which my father loses,— no less than 
The younger rises when the old doth fall. 

\EMt. 

• 

SCENE IV.—^ Part of the Heath, with a 

Havel. 

Enter Lear, Kent, and Fool. 

Kent. Here is the place, my lord ; good 
my lord, enter : 
The tyranny of the open night's too rough 
For nature to endure. \Storm stUU 

Lear. Let me alone. 

Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 
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Lear, Wilt break my heart ? 

Kent, rd rather break mine own. Good . 

my lord, enter. 
Lear, Thou think'st *tis much that this 

contentious storm 
Invades us to the skin : so 'tis to thee ; 
But where the greater malady is fix'd, 
'1 he lesser is scarce felt. Thou*dst shun a 

bear : 
But if thy flight lay toward the roaring sea, lo 
Thou'dst meet the bear i' the mouth. When 

the mind's free, 
The body's delicate : the tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else 
Save what beats there. — Filial ingratitude 1 
Is it not as this mouth should tear this hand 
For lifting food to't ? — But I will punish 

home : — 
No, I will weep no more. — In such a night 
To shut me out ! — Pour on ; I will endure : — 
In such a night as tHTs ! O Regan, Goner- 

il !— [all,— 

Your old kind father, whose frank heart gave 20 

O, that way madness lies ; let me shun that ; 

Nor more of that. — 

Kent, Good my lord, enter here. 

Lear, Pr'ythee, go in thyself ; seek thine 

own ease ; 
This tempest will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more. — But I'll go 

in: 
\To the Fool.'] In, boy ; go first. — You house- 
less poverty, — 

6 
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Nay, get thee in. TU pray, and then I'll 
sleep. — \^Qo\goesin. 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoever you are. 
That bide the pelting of this pitiletss storm, 
How shall your houseless heads, and unfed 
30 sides, [you 

Your loop'd and windowed raggedness, defend 
From seasons such as these ? O, I have ta'en 
Too little care of this ! Take physic, pomp ; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel ; 
That thou mayst shake the superflux to them 
And show the heavens more just. 

Edg, \within.'\ Fathom and half, fathom 
and half ! Poor Tom. 

[ The Fool runs out from the hovel, 

FooL Come not in here, nuncle, here's a 
spirit. Help me, help me ! 
40 Kent, Give me thy hand. — Who's there ? 
FooL A spirit, a spirit ; he says his name's 

poor Tom. 
Kent. What art thou that dost grumble 
there i' the straw ? 
Come forth. 

Enter Edgar, disguised as a madman, 

Edg, Away ! the foul fiend follows me ! — 
Through the sharp hawthorn blows the 

cold wind, — 
Hum ! go to thy cold bed and warm thee. 
Lear, Hast thou given all to thy two 
daughters ? 
And art thou come to this ? 
EUig» Who gives anything to poor Tom? 
50 whom the foul fiend hath led through fire and 
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through flame, through ford and whirlpool, 
o'er bog and quagmire ; that hath laid knives 
under his pillow, and halters in his pew ; set - 
ratsbane by his porridge ; made him proud of 
heart, to ride on a bay-trotting-horse over 
four-inched bridges, to course his own shadow 
for a traitor. — Bless thy five wits ! Tom's a- 
cold. — O, do de, do de, do de. — Bless thee 
from whirlwinds, star-blasting, and taking! 
Do poor Tom some charity, whom the foul 
fiend vexes. There could I have him now, — 
and there, — and there again, and there. 

[Storm continues, 

Lear. What, have his daughters brought 
him to this pass ? — [give them all ? 

Couldst thou save nothing ? Didst thou 6a 

FooL Nay, he reserved a blanket, else we 
had been all shamed. [dulous air 

Lear. Now, all the plagues that in the pen- 
Hang fated o'er men's faults, light on thy 
daughters ! 

Kent. lie hath no daughters, sir. 

Lear. Death, traitor ! nothing could have 
subdued nature [ters.— 

To such a lowness, but his unkind daugh- 
Is it the fashion that discarded fathers 
Should have thus little mercy on their flesh ? 
Judicious punishment ! 'twas this flesh begot 
Those pelican daughters. 70 

Edg. Pillicock sat on pillicock-hill ; — 
Halloo, halloo, loo, loo ! 

Fool. This cold night will turn us all to 
fools and madmen. 
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E£^, Take heed o' the foul fiend : obey 
thy parents ; keep thy word justly ; swear 
not ; set not thy sweet heart on proud array. 
Tom's a^cold. 

JLear, What hast thou been ? 

Edg, A serving-man, proud in heart and 
mind; that curled my hair; wore gloves in 
my cap; swore as many oaths as I spake 
So words, and broke them in the sweet face of 
heaven; wine loved I deeply; dice dearly; 
false of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand ; 
hog in sloth, fox in stealth, wolf in greedi- 
ness, dog in madness, lion in prey. Let not 
the cresScing of shoes nor the rustline of 
silks betray thy poor heart to women ; keep 
thy pen from lender's books, and defy the 
foul fiend. 



Still through the hawthorn blows the cold wind : 
Says suum, mun, ha, no, nonny. 



• Dolphin my boy, boy, sessa ; let him trot 
by. {Storm still continues, 

Lear, Why, thou wert better in thy grave 
than to answer with thy uncovered body this 
90 extremity of the skies. — Is man no more than 
this ? Consider him well. Thou owest the 
worm no silk, the beast no hide, the sheep 
no wool, the cat no perfume. Ha! here's 
three on's are sophisticated ! — Thou art the 
thing itself: unaccommodated man is no 
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more but such a poor, bare, forked animal 
as thou art. — Off, off, you lendings ; — come ; 

unbutton here. — [ Tearing off his clothes^ 

Fool, Pr'ythee, nuncle, be contented ; 'tis 
a naughty night to swim in. Look, here 
comes a walking fire. loo 

Edg, This is the foul fiend Flibbertigib- 
bet : ne begins at curfew and walks till the 
first cock; he gives the web and the pin, 
squints the eye, and makes the hare-lip; 
mildews the white wheat and hurts the poor 
creature of earth. 

Saint Withold footed thrice the wold ; 
He met the night-mare and her nine-fold ; 

Bid her alight, 

And her troth plight, 
And, aroint thee, witch, aroint thee ! 

Kent, How fares your grace ? no 

Enter Gloster, with a torch, 

Lear, What's he ? 

Kent, Who's there ? What is't you seek ? 

Glo, What are you there ? Your names ? 

Edg, Poor Tom ; that eats the swimming- 
froe, the toad, the tadpole, the wall-newt, 
and the water ; that in the fury of his heart, 
when the foul fiend rages, swallows the old rat 



t 
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and the ditch-dog ; drinks the green mantle 
of the standing pool ; who is whipped from 
t)rthing to tything, and stocked, punished, 
and imprisoned ; who hath had three suits 
to his back, six shirts to his body, horse to 
1 20 ride, and weapon to wear : — 

But mice and rats and such small deer 
Have been Tom's food for seven long year. 

Beware my follower. — Peace, Smulkin ; 
peace, thou fiend ! 

Glo, What, hath your grace no better com- 
pany? 
Edg, The prince of darkness is a gentle- 
man ; 
Modo he's call d, and Mahu. 

Glo, Our flesh and blood, my lord, is 
grown so vile 
That it doth hate what gets it. 
Edg, Poor Tom's a-cold. 
130 Glo, Go in with me ; my duty cannot suf- 
fer 
To obey in all your daughters' hard com- 
mands ; 
Though their injunction be to bar my doors, 
And let this tyrannous night take hold upon 

you. 
Yet have I ventured to come seek you out 
And bring you where both fire and food is 
ready. 
Lear, First let me talk with this philoso- 
pher : — 
What is the cause of thunder ? 
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Kent Good my lord, take his offer ; 
Co into the house. 
Lear. Pll talk a word with this same learned 
Theban : — 
What is your study ? 140 

Edg, How to prevent the fiend and to kill 

vermin. 
Lear, Let me ask you one word in private. 
Kent, Imp6rtune him once more to go, my 
lord ; 
His wits begin to unsettle. 

Glo, Canst thou blame him ? 

His daughters seek his death : — ah ! that 

good Kent ! — [man ! — 

He said it would be thus : — poor banish 'd 

Thou say'st the king grows mad ; TU tell 

thee, friend, 
I am almost mad myself : I had a son. 
Now outlaw'd from my blood : he sought my 

life, 
But lately, very late ; I loved him, friend, — 150 
No father his son dearer : true to tell thee, 

\Storm continues. 

The grief hath crazed my wits. What a 

night's this ! 
I do beseech your grace, — 

Lear. O, cry you mercy, sir. 

Noble philosopher, your company. 

Edg, Tom*s a-cold. 

Glo, In, fellow, there, into the hovel : keep 
thee warm. 

Lear, Come, let's in all. 

Kent. This way, my lord. 
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Lear, With him ; 

I will keep still with my philosopher. 

Kent Good my lord, soothe him ; let him 
take the fellow. 
160 Glo. Take him you on. 

Kent Sirrah, come on ; ^o along with us. 

Lear, Come, good Athenian. 

Glo, No words, no words : 

Hush. 

Edg, 

Childe Rowland to the dark tower came ; 

His word was still — Fie, foh, and fum, 

I smell the blood uf a British man. \Exeunf, 



SCENE v.— ^ Room in GlosterV Castle. 
Enter Cornwall and Edmuxd. 

Corn, I will have my revenge ere I depart 
his house. 

Edm, How, my lord, I may be censured 
that nature thus gives way to loyalty, some- 
thing fears me to think of. 

Corn, I now perceive it was not altogether 
your brother's evil disposition made him seek 
his death ; but a provoking merit, set a-work 
by a reprovable badness in himself. 

Edm. How malicious is my fortune, that I 
must repent to be just ! This is the letter 
he spoke of, which approves him an intelli- 

fent party to the advantages of France. O 
eavens ! that this treason were not, or not 
10 I the detector ! 
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Com, Go with me to the duchess. 

Edm, If the matter of this paper be cer> 
tain, you have mighty business in hand. 

Corn. True or false, it hath made thee earl 
of Gloster. Seek out where thy father is, 
that he may be ready for our apprehension. 

Edm, \aside,'\ If I find him comforting the 
king, it will stuff his suspicion more fully. — I 
will persevere in my course of loyalty, though 
the conflict be sore between that' and. my 
blood. 

Corn, I will lay trust upon thee ; and thou 
shalt find a dearer father in my love. \,Bxeunt, 20 

SCENE VI. — A Chamber in an Out-build- 
ing adjoining the Castle, 

Enter Gloster and Kent. 

Glo, Here is better than the open air ; take 
it thankfully : I will piece out the comfort 
with what addition I can : I will not be long 
from you. 

Kent. All the power of his wits has given 
way to his impatience: — the gods reward 
your kindness ! ^xit Gloster. 

Enter Lear, Edgar, and Fool. 

Edg, Frateretto calls me ; and tells me 
Nero is an angler in the lake of darkness. 
Pray, innocent, and beware the foul fiend. 

FooL Pr'ythee, nuncle, tell me whether a 
madman be a gentleman or a yeoman ? ^^ 

Lear, A king, a king ! 
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FooL No ; he's a yeoman that has a gen- 
tleman to his son ; for he*s a mad yeoman 
that sees his son a gentleman before him. 

Lear, To have a thousand with red burn- 
ing spits 
Come hissing in upon *em : — 

Edg, The foul fiend bites my back. 

Fool, He's mad that trusts in the tameness 
of a wolf, a horse's health, a boy's love, or a 
trull's oath. 

Lear, It shall be done, I will arraign them 

20 straight : — [learnM justicer : — 

\To Edgar.J Come, sit thou here, most 

[ To the Fool.] Thou, sapient sir, sit here. — 

Now, ye she foxes ! — 

Edg, Look where she stands and glares I — 
Wantest thou eyes at trial, madam ? 

Come o'er the bourn, Bessy, to me : — 

Fool, Her boat hath a leak, 

And she must not speak 
Why she dares not come over to thee. 

Edg, The foul fiend haunts poor Tom 
in the voice of a nightingale. Hopdance 
cries in Tom for two white herring. Croak 
30 not, black angel ; I have no food for thee. 

Kent, How do you, sir? Stand you not 

so amazed : [ions ? 

Will you lie down and rest upon the cush- 

Lear. I'll see their trial first. — Bring in 

the evidence. — 

\To Edgar.] Thou rob^d man of justice, 

take thy place ; — 
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[ To the Fool.] And thou, his yoke-fellow of 
equity, [the commission, 

Bench by his side. — [ To Kent.] You are o' 
Sit you too. 
Edg, Let us deal justly. 

Sleepest or wakest thou, jolly sheph^d? 

Thy sheep be in the corn ; 40 

And for one blast of thy minikin mouth, 

Thy sheep shall take no harm. 

Pur ! the cat is gray. 

Lear. Arraign her first; 'tis Goneril. I 
here take my oath, before this honorable as- 
sembly, she kicked the poor king her father. 
Fool. Come hither, mistress. Is your 
name Goneril ? 

Lear. She cannot deny it. 

Fool, Cry you mercy, I took you for a 

joint-stool. 
Lear. And here's another, whose warp'd 50 
looks proclaim [there! 

What store her heart is made of. — Stop her 
Arms, arms, sword, fire ! — Corruption in the 

place ! 
' False justicer, why hast thou let her 'scape } 
Edg. Bless thy five wits ! 
Kent, O pity ! — Sir, where is the patience 
now 
That you so oft have boasted to retain ? 
Edg, [aside,] My tears begin to take his 
part so much. 
They'll mar my counterfeiting. 
Lear. The little dogs and all, 
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Tray, Blanch, and Sweet-heart, see, they bark 
60 at me. 

Edg, Tom will throw his head at them : — 

Avaunt, you curs ! 
Be thy mouth or black or white. 
Tooth that poisons if it bite ; 
Mastiff, grey-hound, mongrel grim. 
Hound or spaniel, brach or lym ; 
Or bobtail tike, or trundle- tail ; 
Tom will make him weep and wail : 
For, with throwing thus my head, 
Dogs leap the hatch, and all are fled. 

Do de, de de. Sessa ! Come, march to wakes 
^^^ and fairs and market-towns. — Poor Tom, thy 
horn is dry. 

Lear. Then let them anatomize Regan ; see 
what breeds about her heart. Is there any 
cause in nature that makes these hard hearts t 
— [ To Edgar.] You, sir, I entertain for one 
of my hundred ; only, I do not like the fash- 
ion of your garments: you will say they are 
Persian ; but let them be changed. 

Kent. Now, good my lord, lie here and 
rest awhile. 

Lear, Make no noise, make no noise ; draw 
the curtains. So, so : we'll go to supper i* 
the morning. So, so, so. 
80 FooL And Pll go to bed at noon. 

Re-enter Gloster. 

Glo, Come hither, friend : where is the 
king my master ? 
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Kent, Here, sir ; but trouble him not, his 

wits are gone. 

Gto. Good friend, I pr'ythee take him in 

thy arms ; 

I have o'erheard a plot of death upon him : 

There is a litter ready; lay him in't, 

And drive toward Dover, friend, where thou 

shalt meet [master ; 

Both welcome and protection. Take up thy 

If thou shouldst dally half an hour, his life, 

With thine and all that offer to defend him. 

Stand in assured loss. Take up, take up ; 90 

And follow me, that will to some provision 

Give thee quick conduct. 

Kent, Oppressed nature sleeps : — 

This rest might yet have balm'd thy broken 

senses. 

Which, if convenience will not allow, 

Stand in hard cure. — \To the Fool.] Come, 

help to bear thy master ; 

Thou must not stay behind. 

Glo. Come, come away. 

[Exeunt Kent, Gloster, and the Fool, bear' 
ing off the King. 

Edg. When we our betters see bearing 
our woes, 

We scarcely think our miseries our foes. 

Who alone suffers, suffers most i' the mind ; 

Leaving free things, and happy shows, be- 100 
hind : [skip, 

But then the mind much sufferance doth o'er- 

When grief hath mates, and bearing fellow- 
ship. 
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How light and portable my pain seems now, 
When that which makes me bend makes the 

king bow ; 
He childed, as I fathered ! — Tom, away : 
Mark the high noises : and thyself bewray. 
When false opinion, whose wrong thought 

defiles thee, 
In thy just proof repeals and reconciles thee. 
What will hap more to-night, safe 'scape the 

king ! 
J 10 Lurk, lurk. {Exit, 



SCENE VII/— ^ Roofn in Gloster»j Cas- 
tle, 

Enter Cornwall, Regan, Goneril, Edmund, and 

Servants. 

Corn. Post speedily to my lord your hus- 
band; show him this letter: — the army of 
France is landed. — Seek out the traitor Glos- 
ter. \Exeunt some of the Servants. 

Reg. Hang him instantly. 

Gon. Pluck out his eyes. 

Corn. Leave him to my displeasure. — Ed- 
mund, keep you our sister company : the re- 
venges we are bound to take upon your 
traitorous father are not fit for your behold- 
ing. Advise the duke, where you are going, 
to a most f estinate preparation ; we are bound 
lo to the like. Our posts shall be swift and in- 
telligent betwixt us. Farewell, dear sister \-^ 
farewell, my lord of Gloster. 
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Enter Steward, 

How now ? Where's the king? 
Stew, My lord of Gloster hath convey'd 
him hence : 
Some five or six-and-thirty of his knights, 
Hot questrists after him, met him at gate : 
Who, with some other of the lords depend- 
ants, [they boast 
Are gone with him toward Dover; where 
To have well-arm^d friends. 

Corn, Get horses for your mistress. 

\Exit Steward. 
Gon, Farewell, sweet lord, and sister. 
Corn, Edmund, farewell. — 

[Exeunt GoNERiL and Edmund. 

Go, seek the traitor Gloster, 20 
Pinion him like a thief, bring him before us : 

[Exeunt other Servants. 

Though well we may not pass upon his life 
Without the form 01 justice, yet our power 
Shall do a courtesy to our wrath, which men 
May blame but not control. Who's there I 
The traitor t 

Re-enter Servants, with Gloster. 

Reg. Ingrateful fox ! 'tis he. 
Corn. Bind fast his corky arms. 
Glo. What mean your graces ? — Good my 
friends, consider [friends. 

You are my guests: do me no foul play, 
Corn. Bind him, I say. [Servants bind him. 
Reg. Hard, hard :— O filthy traitor ! 30 
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Glo, Unmerciful lady as you are, I'm 

none. 
Cortt, To this chair bind him. — Villain, 

thou shalt find — 

[Regan plucks his beard, 

• Glo, By the kind gods, *tis most ignobly 

done 
To pluck me by the beard. 

Reg. 'So white, and such a traitor \ 
Glo, Naughty lady. 

These hairs, which thou dost ravish from my 
chin, [host ; 

Will quicken, and accuse thee : I am your 
With robbers' hands my hospitable favors 
You should not ruffle thus. What will you do ? 
Corn, Come, sir, what letters had you late 
40 from France .'* 

Reg, Be simple-answer'd, for we know the 

truth. 
Corn. And what confederacy have you 
with the traitors 
Late footed in the kingdom ? 
Reg. To whose hands have you sent the 
lunatic king ? 
Speak. 

Glo, I have a letter guessingly set down, 
Which came from one that's of a neutral 

heart, 
And not from one oppo^d. 

Corn, Cunning. 

Reg. And false. 

Corn. Where hast thou sent the king ? 
Glo. To Dover. 
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Reg, Wherefore to Dover? Wast thou not 

charged at peril— 50 

Corn, Wherefore to Dover? Let him 

answer that. 
Glo, I am tied to the stake, and I must 
stand the course. 
I •^<^- Wherefore to Dover ? 
' Glo. Because I would not see thy cruel 
nails [sister 

Pluck out his poor old eyes ; nor thy fierce 
In his anointed flesh stick boarish fangs. 
The sea, with such a storm as his bare head 
In hell-black night endured, would have 
buoy*d up, [old heart, 

And quench'd the stell^d fires: yet, poor 
He hofp the heavens to rain. [time, 60 

If wolves had at thy gate howPd that stern 
Thou shouldst have said, Good porter^ turn 

the key ; 
All cruels else subscribed : — but I shall see 
The winged vengeance overtake such chil- 
dren. 
Com. See*t shalt thou never. — Fellows, 
hold the chair : — 
Upon these eyes of thine Til set my foot. 
Glo. He that will think to live till he be 
old. 
Give me some help ! O cruel ! O ye gods I 
Reg. One side will mock another; the 

other too. 
Corn, If you see vengeance, — 
I Serv, Hold your hand, my lord ; 70 

I have served you ever since I was a child ; 
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But better service have I never done you 
Than now to bid you hold. 
Reg. How now, you dog ? 

I Serv, If you did wear a beard upon your 
chin, 
rd shake it on this quarrel. What do you 
mean ? 
Corn. My villain ! \Dra'ws and runs at him, 
I Ser7f. Nay, then come on, and take the 
chance of anger. 
[Draws. They fight. Cornwall is wounded, 
Reg. [To anomer Serv3Lnt.] Give me thy 
sword. 

— A peasant stand up thus ! 
[Snatches a sword, comes behind, and stabs kimm 

I Serv. O, I am slain ! — My lord, you have 
one eye left 
So To see some mischief on him : — O ! [Dies. 
Corn. Lest it see more, prevent it. — Out, 
vile jellv I 
Where is thy lustre now ? 
Glo. All dark and comfortless. — Where's 
my son Edmund ? 
Edmund, enkindle all the sparks of nature 
To quit this horrid act. 
Reg. Out, treacherous villain ! 
Thou calVst on him that hates thee : it 
was he 
That made the overture of thy treasons to us; 
Who is too good to pity thee. 

Glo. O my follies ! 

Then Edgar was abused. — 
90 Kind gods, forgive me that, and prosper him I 
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Reg, Go, thrust him out at gates, and let 
him smell [look you > 

His way to Dover. — How is*t, my lord ? How 
Corn, I have received a hurt : — follow me,, 
lady. — [slave 

Turn out that eyeless villain ; — throw this 
Upon the dunghill. — Regan, I bleed apace : 
Untimely comes this hurt. Give me your \ 
arm. 

[Exit Cornwall, led by Regan : — Servants 
unbind Gloster, and Uad him out. 

2 Serv, ru never care what wickedness I 

do, 
If this man come to good. 

3 Serv, If she live long, 
And in the end meet the old course of death, 
Women will all turn monsters. 100 

2 Serv. Let's follow the old earl, and get 

the Bedlam [madness 

To lead him where he would; his roguish 
Allows itself to anything. 

3 Serv, Go thou ; I'll fetch some flax and 

whites of eggs 
To apply to his bleeding face. Now, heaven 
help him ! [Exeunt severaiiy. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I. — An open Country, 

Enter Edgar. 

Edgar. 

\T better thus, unknown, to be con- 
temned. 
Than still contemn'd and flatter'd. 
To be worst, [tune. 

The lowest and most dejected thing of for. 
Stand's still in esperance, lives not in fear : 
The lamentable* change is from the best ; 
The worst returns to laughter. Welcome, 

then, 
Thou unsubstantial air that I embrace ! 
The wretch that thou hast blown unto the 
worst [here ? — 

Owes nothing to thy blasts. — But who comes 

Enter Gloster, led by an old Man. 

My father, poorly led? — World, world, O 
lo world ! [hate thee, 

But that thy strange mutations make us 
Life would not yield to age. 

Old Man. O my good lord, I have been 
your tenant, and your father's tenant, these 
fourscore years. 

Glo. Away, get thee away ; good friend, be 
gone : 
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Thy comforts can do me no good at all, 
Thee thejr may hurt. 

Old man. Alack, sir, you cannot see your 
way. 
Glo, I have no way, and therefore want no 
eyes ; 
I stumbled when I saw. Full oft 'tis seen 20 
Our means secure us ; and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities. — O dear son Ed- 
gar, 
The food of thy abused father's wrath ! 
Might I but live to see thee in my touch, 
rd say I had eyes again ! 
Old Man. How now ? Who's there ? 

Edg. [aside.] O gods ! Who is't can say, 
/ am at the worst f 
I am worse than e'er I was. 
Old Man. 'Tis poor mad Tom. 

Edg, [aside."] And worse 1 may be yet: 
the worst is not 
So long as we can say, This is the worst. 
Old Man. Fellow, where goest ? 
Glo. Is it a beggar-man ? 30 

Old Man. Madman and beggar too. 
Glo. He has some reason, else he could 
not beg. 
I' the last night's storm I such a fellow saw, 
Which made me think a man a worm : my 

son 
Came then into my mind ; and yet my mind 
Was then scarce friends with him : I have 

heard more since : 
As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods ; 
They kill us for their sport. 
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Edg. \ande,'\ How should this be ? 

Bad IS the trade that must play fool to sor- 
row, [ter ! 
40 Angering itself and others.— Bless thee, mas- 
Glo. Is that the naked fellow? 
Old Man, Ay, my lord. 
Glo, Then, pr'ythee, get thee gone ; if, for 
mv sake, 
Thou wilt overtake us, hence a mile or twain 
I* the way toward Dover, do it for ancient 

love : 
And bring some covering for this naked soul, 
Which I'll entreat to lead me. 

Old Man, Alack, sir, he's mad. 

Glo. 'Tis the times' plague, when madmen 
lead the blind. 
Do as I bid thee, or rather do thy pleasure ; 
Above the rest, be gone. 
Old Man, I'll bring him the best 'parel 
50 that I have. 

Come on't what will. \Exit, 

Glo. Sirrah, naked fellow. 
Edg, Poor Tom's ZrZo\A,—\Aside,'\ I can- 
not daub it further. 
Glo, Come hither, fellow. 
Edg, [aside,] And yet I must. — Bless thy 

sweet eyes, they bleed. 

Glo. Know'st thou the way to Dover ? 

Edg, Both stile and gate, horse-way and 

foot-path. Poor Tom hath been scared out 

of his good wits; bless thee, good man's 

son, from the foul fiend ! Five fiends have 

60 been in poor Tom at once ; of lust, as Odtd- 
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icutj Hobbididence^ prince of dumbness; 
Maku, of stealing ; Modo, of murder ; Flib- 
beriigibbety of mopping and mowing; who 
since possesses chamber-maids and waiting- 
women. So, bless thee, master ! 
Glo, Here, take this purse» thou whom the 
heavens' plagues [wretched 

Have humbled to all strokes : that I am 
Makes thee the happier : — heavens, deal so 

still ! 
Let the superfluous and lust-dieted man, 
That slaves your ordinance, that will not see 
Because he doth not feel, feel your power 

quickly ; 70 

So distribution should undo excess. 
And each man have enough.— Dost thou 
know Dover ? 
Edg, Ay, master. 

Glo, There is a cliff whose high and bend- 
ing head 
Looks fearfully in the confined deep : 
Bring me but to the very brim of it, 
And I'll repair the misery thou dost bear 
With something rich about me : from that 

place 
I shall no leading need. 

Edg, Give me thy arm ; 

Poor Tom shall lead thee. \ExeutU, 80 
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SCENE W.— 'Before the Duke of Albany's 

Palace, 

Enter Gonbril and Edmund, Steward meeting them, 

Gon, Welcome, my lord : I marvel, our 
mild husband [your master ? 

Not met us on the way. — Now, where 's 
Stew, Madam, within ; out never man so 
changed : 
I told him of the army that was landed ; 
He smiled at it : I told him you were com- 
ing ; [treachery. 
His answer was The worse: of Gloster's 
And of the loyal service of his son, [sot ; 
When I inform'd him, then he calPd me 
And told me I had turn'd the wrong side 
out : — [to him ; 
lo What most he should dislike seems pleasant 
What like, offensive. 
Gon, [to Edmund.] Then shall you go no 
further. 
It is the cowish terror of his spirit [wrongs 
That dares not undertake : he'll not feel 
Which tie him to an answer. Our wishes, 
on the way, [brother ; . 
May prove effects. Back, Edmund, to my 
Hasten his musters and conduct bis powers ; 
I must change arms at home, and give the 
distaff [vant 
Into my husband's hands. This trusty ser- 
Shall pass between us : ere long you are like 
20 to hear, 
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If you dare venture in your own behalf, 

A mistress's command. Wear this ; spare 

speech; [Giving a favor. 

Decline your head : this kiss, if it durst speak, 
Would stretch thy spirits up into the air ; — 
Conceive, and fare thee well. 

Edm, Yours in the ranks of death. 

Gon, My most dear Gloster ! 

[Exit Edmund. 

O, the difference of man and man ! 
To thee a woman's services are due ; 
My fool usurps my body. 
Stew. Madam, here comes my lord. 30 

[Exit. 

Enter Albany. 

Gon. I have been worth the whistle. 

Alb. O Goneril ! 

You are not worth the dust which the rude 

wind 
Blows in your face. — I fear your disposition : 
That nature which contemns its origin 
Cannot be border'd certain in itself; 
She that herself will sliver and disbranch 
From her material sap perforce must wither 
And come to deadly use. 

Gon. No more ; the text is foolish. 

Alb. Wisdom and goodness to the vile 
seem vile : 40 

Filths savor but themselves. What have you 
done ? form'd } 

Tigers, not daughters, what have you per- 
A father, and a gracious ag^d man, 
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Whose reverence even the head-lugg*d bear 
would lick, — 

Most barbarous, most degenerate ! — have you 
madded. 

Could my good brother suffer you to do it ? 

A man, a prince, by him so benefited ? 

If that the heavens do not their visible spirits 

Send quickly down to tame these vile of- 
50 fences, 

'Twill come, 

Humanity must perforce prey on itself. 

Like monsters of the deep. 
Gon, Milk-liver'd man ! 

That bear'st a cheek for blows, a head for 
wrongs ; 

Who hast not in thy brows an eye discern- 
ing [know'st 

Thine honor from thy suffering; that not 

Fools do those villains pity who are pun- 
ished [thy drum } 

Ere they have done their mischief. Where's 

France spreads his banners in our noiseless 
land : 

With plumed helm thy state begins to threat ; 

Whiles thou, a moral fool, sitt'st still, and 
60 criest, 

Alack / why does he so f 
Alb, See thyself, devil ! 

Proper deformity shows not in the fiend 

So horrid as in a woman. 

Gon, O vain fool ! 

Alb, Thou changed and sex-cover'd thing, 
for shame. 
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Be-monster not thy feature. Were it my fit- 

neos 
To let these hands obey my blood, 
They are apt enough to dislocate and tear 4 
Thy flesh and bones : — howe'er thou art a ^ 

fiend, 
A woman's shape doth shield thee. 

Gon, Marry, your manhood mew \ — 70 

Enter a Messenger. 

Alb, What news ? 

Mess. O, my good lord, the duke of Com- 
wall's dead : 
Slain by his servant, going to put out 
The 'Other e^^e of Gloster. 

Alb. Gloster's eyes ! 

Mess, A servant that he bred, fiU'd with 
remorse, 
Opposed against the act, bending his sword 
To his great master ; who, thereat enraged. 
Flew on him, and amongst them fell'd him 
dead ; [since 

But not without that harmful stroke which 
Hath pluck'd him after. 

Alb. This shows you are above, 80 

You justicers, that these our nether crimes 
Sa speedily can venge ! — but, O poor Glos- 
ter I 
Lost he his other eye ? 

Mess. Both, both, my lord. — 

This letter, madam, craves a speedy answer; 
'Tis from your sister. 

Gon, \aside.'\ One way I like this well ; 
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But beine widow, and my Gloster with her, 
May all the building in my fancy pluck 
Upon my hateful li& ; another way, 
90 The news is not so tart. — I'll read, and an- 
swer. \^ExH, 
Alb, Where was his son, when they did 

take his eyes ? 
Mess, Come with my lady hither. 
Alb, He is not here. 

Mess, No, my good lord ; I met him back 

aeain. 
Alb. Knows he the wickedness? 
Mess. Ay, ,my good lord ; 'twas he in- 
form'd against him ; 
And quit the house on purpose, that their 

punishment 
Might have the freer course. 

Alb. [aside.] Gloster, I live 

To- thank thee for the love thou show'dst the 

king, [friend ; 

And to revenge thine eyes. — Come hither, 

100 Tell me what more thou know'st. [Exeunt, 

SCENE III. — TAe French Camp, near Do- 
ver. 

I 
Enter Kent and a Gentleman. 

Kent, Why the king of France is so sud- 
denly gone back know you the reason ? 

Gent. Something he left imperfect in the 
state, which since his coming forth is thought 
of ; which imports to the kingdom so much 
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fear and danger that his personal return was 
most required and necessary. 
Kent, Who hath he left behind him gener- 
al.'^ 
Gent, The Mareschal of France, Monsieur 
Le Far. 

Kent, Did your letters pierce the queen to 

any demonstration of grief } id 

Gent> Ay, sir, she took them, read them in 

my presence ; 

And now and then an ample tear trill'd down 

Her delicate cheek; it seem'd she was a 

queen 
Over her passion ; who, most rebel-like, 
Sought to be king o'er her. 
Kent, O, then it moved her. 

Gent, Not to a rage : patience and sorrow 
strove 
Who should express her goodliest. You have 
seen [tears 

Sunshine and rain at once : her smiles and 
Were like : a better way, — ^those happy smi- 

lets 
That play'd on her ripe lip seem'd not to know 20 
What guests were in her eyes ; which parted 
thence [sorrow 

As pearls from diamonds dropp'd. — In brief, 
Would be a rarity most beloved, if all 
Could so become it. 
Kent, Made she no verbal question ? 

Gent, 'Faith, once or twice she heaved 
the name of father 
Pantingly forth, as if it press'd her heart ; 
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Cried Sisters : sisters I — shame of ladies / 

sisters / 
Kent ! father I sisters ! What f f the storm f 

V the night f 
Let pity not be believed. f — There she shook 
30 The holy water from her heavenly eyes, 

And clamor moistened : — then away she * 

started 
To deal with grief alone. 

Kent. It is the stars, 

The stars above us, govern our conditions ; 
Else one self mate and mate could not be^et 
Such different issues. You spoke not witfi 
her since ? 
Gent. No. 

Kent. Was this before the king returned ? 
Gent, No, since. 

Kent. Well, sir : .the poor distressed Lear's 
i' the town : 
Who sometimes, in his better tune, remem- 
bers 
40 What we are come about, and by no means 
Will yield to see his daughter. 
Gent. , Why, good sir ? 

Kent. A sovereign shame so elbows him : 
his own unkindness, [her 

That stripp'd her from his benediction, turned 
To foreign casualties, gave her dear rights ' 
To his dog-hearted daughters, — these things 

sting 
His mind so venemously that burning shame 
Detains him from Cordelia. 
Gent. Alack, poor gentleman ! 
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Kent Of Albany's and Cornwall's powers 

you heard not ? 
Gent, *Tis so ; they are a-foot. 50 

Kent. Well, sir, I'll bring you to our mas- 
ter, Lear, [cause 
And leave you to attend him : some dear 
Will in concealment wrap me up awhile ; 
When I am known aright, you shall not 
grieve [go 
Lending me this acquaintance. I pray you^ 
Along with me. \Exeunu 

SCENE IV.— 7%^ same. A Tent. 
Enter CORDELIA, Physician, and Soldiers. 

Cor, Alack, 'tis he ; why he was met even 
now 
As mad as the vex'd sea : sindng aloud ; 
Crown 'd with rank fumiter, and furrow weeds. 
With burdocks hemlock, nettles, cuckoo- 
flowers, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining corn. — A century send forth ; 
Search every acre in the high-grown field, 
And bring him to our eye. \_Exit an Officer.] — 

What can man's wisdom 
In the restoring his bereaved sense ? [worth. 
He that helps him, take all my outward 10 

Phys. There is means, madam ; 
Our foster-nurse of nature is repose, 
The which he lacks ; that to provoke in him 
Are many simples operative, whose power 
Will close the eye of anguish. 
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Cor, All bless'd secrets. 

All you unpublish'd virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears ! be aidant and reme* 
diate [him ; 

In the good man's distress !— Seek, seek for 
Lest his ungovern'd rage dissolve the life 
That wants the means to lead it. 

Enter a Messenger. 

20 Mess. News, madam : 

The British powers are marching hitherward. 

Cor, 'Tis known before; our preparation 

stands 
In expectation of them. — O, dear father, 
It is thy business that I go about ; 
Therefore great France [pitied. 

My mourning and important tears hath 
No blown ambition doth our arms incite. 
But love, dear love, and our aged father's 

right : 
Soon may I hear and. see him ! \Exeunt, 

SCENE V. — A Room in Gloster's Castle, 
Enter Regan and Steward. 

Res:' But are my brother's powers set 

forth ? 
SteW' Ay, madam. 

Reg, Himself in person there ? 
Stew, Madam, with much ado : 

Your sister is the better soldier. 
Reg. Lord Edmund spake not with your 

lord at home ? 
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Stew> No, madam. 

Reg, What might import my sister's letter 

to him ? 
Stew, I know not, lady. 
Reg, Taith, he is posted hence on serious 
matter. [out, 

It was great ignorance, Gloster's eyes being 
To let him live ; where he arrives he moves 10 
All hearts against us. Edmund, I think, is 

gone. 
In pity of his misery, to dispatch 
His nighted life ; moreover, to descry 
The strength o* the enemy. 
Stew. I must needs after hiiii, madam, with 

my letter. 
Reg. Our troops set forth to-morrow ; stay 
with us ; 
The ways are dangerous. 

Stew. I may not, madam ; 

My lady charged my duty in this business. 
Reg. Why should she write to Edmund ?^ 
Might not you 
Transport her purposes by word? Belike, 20 
Something — I know not what :— I'll love thee 

much, 
Let me unseal the letter. 
Stew. Madam, I had rather — 

Reg. I know your lady does not love her 
husband ; 
I am sure of that : and, at her late being here. 
She gave strange oeillades, and most speak- 
ing looks [bosom. 
To noble Edmund: I know you are of her 

8 
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Stew» I, madam ? 

Reg, I speak in understanding ; you are, I 
know^t : 
Therefore, I do advise you, take this note : 
30 My lord is dead ; Edmund and I have talked ; 
And more convenient is he for my hand 
Than for your lady's : — you may gather more. 
If you do find him, pray you, give him this ; 
And when your mistress hears thus much 

from you, 
I pray, desire her call her wisdom to her. 
So fare you well. 

If you do chance to hear of that blind traitor, 
Preferment falls on him that cuts him off. 
Stew, Would I could meet him, madam ! 
I would show 
What party I do follow. 
40 Reg, Fare thee well. 

SCENE Vl.'-The Country near Dover. 
Enter Gloster, and Edgar dressed like a Peasant, 

Glo, When shall we come to the top of 

that same hill 1 
Edg You do climb up it now : look how 

we labor. 
Glo, Methinks the ground is even. 
Edg, Horrible steep : 

Hark, do you hear the sea ? 

Glo, No, truly. 

Edg, Why, then your other senses grow 

imperfect 
By your eyes' anguish. 
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Glo, So may it be, indeed ; 

Methinks, thy voice is alter'd; and thou 

speak'st 
In better phrase and matter than thou didst. 
Edg, You are much deceived ; in nothing 
am I changed 
But in my garments. 
Glo, Methinks you're better spoken. 10 

Edg, Come on, sir, here's the place ! — 
stand still. — How fearful 
And dizzy 'tis to cast one's eyes so low ! 
The crows and choughs that wing the mid- 
way air [down 
Show scarce so gross as beetles ; half way 
Hangs one that gathers samphire ; dreadful 

trade ! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head : 
The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice ; and yon' tall anchoring 

bark 
Diminish'd to her cock ; her cock a buoy 
Almost too small for sight : the murmuring 

surge, 20 

That on the unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes. 
Cannot be heard so high : — I'll look no more ; 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. 

Glo, Set me where you stand. 

Edg, Give me your hand : you are now 

within a foot [moon 

Of the Extreme verge : for all beneath the 

Would I not leap upright. 

Glo, Let go my hand. 
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Here, friend, 's another purse ; in it a jewel 
Well worth a poor man's taking : fairies and 
gods 
30 Prosper it with thee ! Go thou further off ; 
Bid me farewell, and let me hear thee going. 
Edg, Now fare you well, good sir. 

\Seems to go, 

Glo, With all my heart. 

Edg. Why I do trifle thus with his de- 
spair. 
Is done to cure it. 

Glo. O, you mighty gods ! 

This world I do renounce ; and in your 

sights 
Shake patiently my great affliction off; 
If I could bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great opposeless wills. 
My snuff and loathe part of nature should 
Burn itself out. If Edgar live, O, bless 
40 him ! — 

Now, fellow, fare thee well. 

Edg. Gone, sir. Farewell — 

I [Gloster leaps ^ and falls along. 

And yet I know not how conceit may rob 

The treasury of life, when life itself 

Yields to the theft : had he been where he 

thought, [dead ? 

By this had thought been past. — Alive or 
Ho, you sir ! friend ! — Hear you, sir ? — 

speak ! 
Thus might he pass indeed : — yet he revives : 
What are you, sir ? 
Glo, Away, and let me die. 
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Edg, Hadst thou been aught but gossa- 
mer, feathers, air, 50 
So many fathom down precipitating, 
Thou hadst shiver'd like an egg : but thou 
dost breathe ; [art sound. 
Hast heavy substance ; bleed'st not ; speak'st ; 
Ten masts at each make not the altitude 
Which thou hast perpendicularly fell ; ^ 
Thy life's a miracle. Speak yet again. 
Glo, But have I fallen or no ? 
Edg, From the dread summit of this 
chalky bourn : [far 
Look up a-height ; — the shrill-gorg'd lark so 
Cannot be seen or heard : do but look up. 

Glo, Alack, I have no eyes. — 60 

Is wretchedness deprived that benefit 
To end itself by death 1 ' Twas yet some 

comfort, 
When misery could beguile the tyrant's rage, 
And frustrate his proud will. 

Edg, Give me your arm : 

Up : — so ; — how is't ? Feel you your legs ? 

You stand. 

Glo, Too well, too well. 

Edg, This is above all strangeness : 

Upon the crown o' the cliff, what thing was 

that 
Which parted from you ? 

Glo, A poor unfortunate beggar. 

Edg. As I stood here below, methought 
his eyes 
Were two full moons : he had a thousand 

noses, 70 
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Horns whelk'd, and waved like the enridg^d 

sea ; [father, 

' It was some fiend : therefore, thou happy 

Think that the clearest gods, who make them 

honors 
Of men's impossibilities, have preserved thee, 
Glo, I do remember now: henceforth PU 
bear 
Affliction, till it do cry out itself [speak of. 
Enough^ enough^ and die. That thing you 
I took it for a man ; often 'twould say 
The fiend, the fiend: he led me to that place. 
Edg. Bear free and patient thoughts. — 
80 But who comes here ? 

Enter Lear, fantastically dressed up with flowers. 

The safer sense will ne'er accommodate 
His master thus. 

Lear. No, they cannot touch me for coin- 
ing ; I am the king himself. 

Edg. O thou side-piercing sight ! 

Lear. Nature's above art in that respect. 
— There's your press-money. That fellow 
handles his bow like a crow-keeper; draw 
me a clothier's yard — Look, look, a mouse : 
Peace, peace ; — this piece of toasted cheese 
will do't. — There's my gauntlet; I'll prove 
90 it on a giant. — Bring up the brown bills. — O, 
well flown, bird ! — i' the clout, i' the clout : 
bewgh ! — Give the word. 

Edg. Sweet marjoram. 

Lear. Pass. 

Glo. I know that voice. 
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Lear, Ha ! Goneril ! — ^with a white beard ! 
— They flatter'd me like a dog" ; and told me 
I had the white hairs in my beard, ere the 
black ones were there. To say ay and no 
to everything I said ay and no to was no 
good divinity. When the rain came to wet 
me once, and the wind to make me chatter ; 
when * the thunder would not peace at my 
bidding; there I found 'em, there I smelt 100 
'em out. Go to, they are not men o* their 
words : they told me I was everything ; 'tis 
a lie ; I am not ague-proof. 

Glo, The trick of that voice I do well re- 
member : 
Is't not the king ? 

Lear, Ay, every inch a king : 

When I do stare, see how the subject 

. quakes. 
I pardon that man's life: what was thy 
cause ? — 



■K- 



Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, 
to sweeten my imagination : there's money 
for thee. 



no 
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Glo, O let me kiss that hand ! 

Lear, Let me wipe it first; it smells of 
I20 mortality. 

Glo. O ruin'd piece of nature ! This great 
world 
Shall so wear out to nought. — Dost thou 
know me ? 

Lear, I remember thine eyes well enough. 
Dost thou squiny at me ? No, do thy worst, 
blind Cupid ; Til not love. — Read thou this 
challenge ; mark but the penning of it. 

Glo, Were all thy letters suns, I could not 
see. 

Edg, I would not take this from report ; — 
it is, 
And my heart breaks at it. 

Lear, Read. 

130 Glo, What, with the case of eyes ? 

Lear, O, ho, are you there with me ? No 
eyes in your head, nor no money in your 
purse ? Your eyes are in a heavy case, your 
purse in a light ; yet you see how this world 
goes. 

Glo, I see it feelingly. 

Lear, What, art mad ? A man may see 
how this world goes, with no eyes. Look 
with thine ears : see how yon' justice rails 
upon yon' simple thief. Hark, in thine ear : 
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change places ; and, handy-dandy, which is 
the justice, which is the thief ? Thou hast 
seen a farmer's dog bark at a beggar ? 

Glo, Ay, sir. 140 

Lear, And the creature run from the 
cur ? There thou might'st behold the great 
image of authority: a dog's obey'd in of- 
fice. — 

Thou rascal beadle, hold thy bloody hand : 
Why dost thou lash that wretch? Strip 

thine own back. 
The usurer hangs the cozener. 
Through tatter'd clothes small vices do ap- 
pear ; 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. Plate sin 

with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless 

breaks ; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's straw doth pierce 

it. 150 

None does offend, none, I say none ; I'll 

able 'em : 
Take that of me, my friend, who have the 

power 
To seal the accuser's lips. Get thee glass 

eyes; 
And, like a scurvy politician, seem 
To see the things thou dost not. — Now, now 

now, now : 
Pull off my boots : — harder, harder ; so. 

Edg, O, matter and impertinency mix'd I 
Reason in madness- 
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Lear. If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take 
my eyes. [ter ; 

i6o I know thee well enough ; thy name is Glos- 
Thou must be patient ; we came crying hith- 
er, [the air, 
Thou know'st, the first time that we smell 
We wawl ,and cry ; — I will preach to thee : — 
mark. 
Glo, Alack, alack the day ! 
Lear, When we are born, we cry that we 
are come 

To this great stage of fools. This a good 

block !— 
It were a delicate stratagem to shoe 
A troop of horse with felt : I'll put it in proof ; 
And when I have stolen upon these sons-in- 
law, 
170 Then kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill. 

Enter a Gentleman, with Attendants. 

Gent. O, here he is ; lay hand upon him. — 
Sir 
Your most dear daughter — 

Lear, No rescue ? What, a prisoner ? I 
am even 
The natural fool of fortune. — Use me well ; 
You shall have ransom. Let me have sur- 
geons ; 
I am cut to the brains. 
Gent, You shall have anything. 

Lear. No seconds ? all myself ? 
Why, this would make a man a man of salt, 
To use his eyes for garden water-pots. 
Ay, and for laying autumn's dust. 
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Gent Good sir,— 180 

Lear. I will die, bravely, like a smug bride- 
groom ; what ? 
I will be jovial ! come, come ; I am a king, 
My masters, know you that ? 
Gent. You are a royal one, and we obey 

you. 
Lear. Then there's life in't. Come, an 
you get it, you shall get it by running. Sa, 
sa, S3, sa« 

\Exit running; Attendants/^/Z^nti 
Gent. A sight most pitiful in the meanest 
wretch ; [daughter, 

Past speaking of in a king ! — Thou hast one 
Who redeems nature from the general curse 
Which twain have brought her to. 190 

£d^g. Hail, gentle sir. 
Gent. Sir, speed you : what's your will ? 
^^. Do you hear aught, sir, of a battle 

toward ? 
Gent. Most sure and vulgar; every one 
hears that 
Which can distinguish sound. 

Etfg. But, by your favor. 

How near's the other army ? 
Gent. Near and on speedy foot ; the main 
descry 
Stands on the hourly thought. 
Edg. I thank you, sir: that's all. 

Gent. Though that the queen on special 
cause is here, 
Her army is moved on. 
Edg. I thank you, sir. 

{Exit Gentleman, 
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Glo, You ever gentle gods, take my breath 
aoo from me ; 

Let not my worser spirit tempt me again 
To die before you please ! 

Edg. Well pray you, father. 

Glo. Now, good sir, what are you ? 

Edg» A most poor man, made tame to for- 
tune's blows. 
Who, by the art of known and feeling sor- 
rows, [hand, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Give me your 
I'll lead you to some biding. 

G/o. Hearty thanks : 

The boanty and the benison of heaven 
To boot, and boot ! 

Enter Steward. 

2IO Stew. A proclaimed prize ! Most happy \ 
That eyeless head of thine was first framed 
flesh [traitor, 

To raise my fortunes. — Thou old unhappy 
Briefly thyself remember : — the sword is out 
That must destroy thee. 

Glo. ^ Now let thy friendly hand 

Put strength enough to it. [Edgar opposes. 

Stew. Wherefore, bold peasant, 

Dar'st thou support a published traitor ? 

Hence : 
Lest that the infection of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee. Let go his arm. 
Edg, Chill not let go, zur, without vurther 
'casion. 
220 Stew, Let go, slave, or thou diest. 
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Edg. Good gentleman, go your gait, and 
let poor volk pass. And cn'ud ha' been 
zwagger'd out of my life, 'twould not ha' been 
zo long as 'tis by a vortnight. Nay, come 
not near th* old man ; keep out, che vor' ye, 
or ise try whether your costard or my ballow 
be the harder : ch'ill be plain with you. 

Stew, Out, dunghill ! 

Edg, ChMll pick your teeth, zir: come; no 
matter vor your foins. 

\,TheyJight ; and Edgar knocks him down. 

Stew. Slave, thou hast slain me : — villain, 
take my purse ; 
If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body : 230 

And give the letters, which thou find'st aboiit 

me, 
To Edmund earl of Gloster ; seek him out 
Upon the British party : O, untimely death ! 

[Dtes, 

Edg. I know thee well : a serviceable vil- 
lain ; 
As duteous to the vices of thy mistress 
As badness would desire. 

Glo. What, is he dead ? 

Edg, Sit you down, father ; rest you. — 
Let's see these pockets : the letters that he 
speaks of [sorry 

May be my friends. — He's dead ; I am only 
He had no other death's-man. — Let us see : 240 
Leave, gentle wax ; and, manners, blame us 
not : [hearts ; 

To know our enemies' minds, we'd rip their 
Their papers, is more lawful. 
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[Reads.] Let our reciprocal vows be remembered. 
You have many opportunities to cut him off ; if your will 
want not, time and place will be fruitfully offered. There 
is nothing done, if he return the conqueror ; then am I 
the prisoner, * * * * from him deliver me, and 
supply the place for your labor. 

Your (wife, so I vrould say) affectionate servant, 

GONERIL. 

250 O undistinguished space of woman's will ! — 
A plot upon her virtuous husband's life : 
. And the exchange, my brother ! — Here, in 

the sands, 
Thee I'll rake up, the post unsanctified 
Of murderous lechers; and, in the mature 

time, 
With this ungracious paper strike the sight 
Of the death-practis'd duke : for him 'tis 

well 
That of thy death and business I can tell. 

[Exit Edgar, draggingout the body, 

Glo, The king is mad ; how stifiE is my vile 

sense. 

That I stand up, and have ingenious feeling 

260 Of my huge sorrows ! Better I were distract : 

So should my thoughts be sever'd from my 

griefs ; 
And woes, by wrong imaginations, lose 
The knowledge of themselves. [Drum heard. 

Re-enier Edgar. 

Edg, Give me your hand : 

Far off, methinks, I hear the beaten drum. 
Come, father, I'll bestow you with a friend. 

[ExettnU 
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SCENE VII.— ^ Tentin the French Camp. 
Lear on a Bed, asleep, soft music play- 
ing; Physician, Gentlemen, and others at- 
tending. 

Enter Cordelia and Kent. 

Cor, O thou good Kent, how shall I live 
and work [short. 

To match thy goodness ? My life will be too 
And every measure fail me. 

Kent. To be acknowledged, madam, is 
overpaid. 
All my reports go with the modest truth ; 
No more, nor clipp'd, but so. 

Cor. Be better suited : 

These weeds are memories of those worser 

hours ; 
I pr'ythee put them off. 

Kent, Pardon, dear madam : 

Yet to be known shortens my made intent ; 
My boon I make it that you know me not, 10 

Till time and I think meet. 

Cor. Then be 't so, my good lord. — [To the 
Physician.] How does the king ? 

Phys, Madam, sleeps still. 

Cor. O you kind gods, 
Cure this great breach in his abused nature ! 
The untuned and jarring senses, O, wind up 
Of this child-changed father ! 

Phys, So please your majesty. 

That we may wake the king ? he hath slept 
long. 
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Cor, Be governed by your knowledge, and 
proceed 
ao r the sway of your own will. Is he arrayM? 
Gent, Ay, madam ; in the heaviness of 
sleep 
We put fresh garments on him. 
Pkys, Be by, good madam, when we do 
awake him ; 
I doubt not of his temperance. 

Cor. Very well. 

Phys. Please you, draw near. — Louder the 

music there. 
Cor, O my dear father, restoration hang 
Thy medicine on my lips ; and let this ki^^s 
Repair those violent harms that my two sis- 
ters 
Have in thy reverence made ! 

Kent. Kind and dear princess ! 

Cor, Had you not been their father, these 
30 white flakes [face 

Had challeng'd pity of them. Was this a 
To be opposed against thewarrin? winds ? 
To stand against the deep dread-bolted thun- 
der ; 
In the most terrible and nimble stroke 
Of quick cross-lightning; to watch (poor 

perdu /) 
With this thin helm ? My enemy's dog, 
Though he had bit me, should have stood 
that night [father, 

Against my fire. And wast thou fain, poor 
To hovel thee with swine, and rogues for- 
lorn. 
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In short and musty straw ? Alack, alack ! 40 
'Tis wonder that thy life and wits at once 
Had not concluded all. — He wakes ; speak to 
him. 
Phys. Madam, do you ; 'tis fittest. 
Cor, How does my royal lord 1 How fares 

your majesty : 
Lear, You do me wrong, to take me out o' 
the grave : — 
Thou art a soul in bliss ; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten lead. 

Cor. Sir, do you know me ? 

Lear, You are a spirit, I know : when did 

you die ? 
Cor, Still, still, far wide ! 50 

Phys, He's scarce awake ; let him alone 

awhile. 
Lear, Where have I been ? Where am I ? 
— Fair daylight 1 — [pity 

I am mightily abused. — I should e'en die with 
To see another thus. — I know not what to 
say. — [see ; 

I will not swear these are my hands : — let's 
I feel this pin prick. Would I were as- 
sured 
Of my condition. 

Cor, O, look upon me, sir. 

And hold your hands in benediction o'er 

me : — 
No, sir, you must not kneel. 

Lear, Pray, do not mock me : 

I am a very foolish fond old man, 60 

d 
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Fourscore and upward; not an hour more 

nor less : 
And. to deal plainly, 

I fear I am not in my perfect mind, [man ; 
Methinks I should know you, and know this 
Yet I am doubtful : for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is : and all the skill 1 have 
Remembers not these garments ; nor I know 
not [at me ; 

Where I did lodge last night. Do not laugh 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

Cor, And so I am, I am. 

70 Lear. Be your tears wet ? Yes, 'faith. I 
pray, weep not : 
If you have poison for me I will drink it. 
I know you do not love me ; for your sisters 
Have, as I do remember, done me wrong : 
You have some cause, they have not. 

Cor, No cause, no cause. 

Lear, Am I in France ? 

Kent. In your own kingdom, sir. 

Lear. Do not abuse me. [great rage, 

Phys. Be comforted, good madam : the 
You see, is kill'd in him : and yet it is danger 
80 To make him even o'er the time he has lost. 
Desire him to go in ; trouble him no more. 
Till further settling. 

Cor. Wiirt please your highness walk ? 

Lear. You must bear with me : 

Pray you now, forget and forgive : I am old 

and foolish. 
\Exeunt Lear, Cor., Physician, and Attendants. 
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Gent. Holds it true, sir, 
That the duke of Cornwall was so slain . 
Kent. Most certain, sir. 

Gent. Who is conductor of his people ? 

n^i^^u^' ^ . As 'tis said, 

1 he bastard son of Gloster. 

Gent. They say, Edgar, 

His banish'd son, is with the earl of Kent 
In Germany. o^ 

Kent. Report is changeable. 

*Tis time to look about ; the powers o' the 

kingdom 
Approach apace. 

Gent. The arbitrement is like to be bloody. 
Fare you well, sir. \^ExU. 

Kent. My pomt and period will be thor- 
oughly wrought. 
Or well or ill, as this day's battle's fought. 



\ 
\ 
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ACT V. 

SCENE \,^The Camp of the British 
Forces, near Dover. 

Enter, with drums and colors^ Edmund, Regan, 
Officers, Soldiers, and others. 

Edmund, 

NOW of the duke if his last pur- 
pose hold, \To an Officer. 
Or whether since he is advised by 
aught 

To change the course: he's full of altera- 
tion [pleasure. 
And self-reproving : — bring his constant 

\^Exit Officer. 

Reg, Our sister's man is certainly miscar- 
ried. 
Edm, 'Tis to be doubted, madam. 
Reg. Now, sweet lord, 

You know the goodness I intend upon you : 
Tell me — but truly — but then speak the 

truth. 
Do you not love my sister ? 
Edm. In honor'd love. 

Reg, I am doubtful that you have been 
conjunct to 
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And bosom'd with her, as far as we call hers. 

Edm. No, by mine honor, madam. 

Reg. I never shall endure her: dear my 
lord. 
Be not familiar with her. 

Edm. Fear me not: — 

She and the duke her husband. 

Enter Albany, Goneril, and Soldiers. 

Gon. \aside.'\ I had rather lose the battle 
than that sister 
Should loosen him and me. 
Alb. Our very loving sister, well be-met. — 

Sir, this I hear The king is come to his 

daughter, 
With others, whom the rigor of our state 20 

Forced to crv out. Where I could not be 

honest, 
I never yet was valiant : for this business, 
It toucheth us as France invades our land. 
Not bolds the king, with others, whom, I 

fear. 
Most just and heavy causes make oppose. 
Edm, Sir, you speak nobly. 
Reg. Why is this reasoned ? I 

Gon. Combine together 'gainst the enemy : 
For these domestic and particular broils 
Are not the question here. 

Alb. Let us then determine 
With the ancient of war on our proceedings. 30 
Edm. I shall attend you presently at your 

tent. 
Reg. Sister, you'll go with us ? 
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Gon* No. 

Reg. *Tis most convenient ; pray you go 

with us. 
Gon. [aside.] O, ho, I know the riddle : — 

I will go. 

As they are going ottt^ enter Edgar, disguised. 

Edg. If e'er your grace had speech with 
man so poor, 
Hear me one word. 
Alb. V\\ overtake you. — Speak. 

[Exeunt Edmund, Regan, Goneril, Officers, 
Soldiers, and Attendants. 

Edg. Before you fight the battle, ope this 
letter. 
If you have victory, let the trumpet sound 
For him that brought it : wretched though I 
40 seem, 

I can produce a champion that will prove 
What is avouch'd there : \t you miscarry. 
Your business of the world hath so an end. 
And machination ceases. Fortune love you 1 

Alb. Stay till I have read the fetter. 

Edg. I was torbid it, [cry, 

When time shall serve, let but the herald 
And ril appear again. [Exit. 

Alb. Why, fare thee well ; I will overlook 
thy paper. 

Re-enter Edmund. 

Edm. The enemy's in view; draw up your 
powers. 



50 
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Here is the guess of their true strength and 

forces 
By diligent discovery : — ^but your haste 
Is now urged on you. 
Alb, We will greet the time. 

\ExU, 
Edm. To both these sisters have I sworn 

my love ; 
Each jealous of the other, as the stung 
Are of the adder. Which of them shall I 

take ? [enjoy'd, 

Both ? one ? or neither ? Neither can be 
If both remain alive : to take the widow, 
Exasperates, makes mad, her sister Goneril ; 
And hardly shall I carry out my side, [use 
Her husband being alive. Now then, we'll 60 
His countenance for the battle ; which being 

done. 
Let her who would be rid of him devise 
His speedy taking off. As for the mercy 
Which he intends to Lear and to Cordelia, 
The battle done, and they within our power, 
Shall never see his pardon : for my state 
Stands on me to defend, not to debate. [Exit, 

SCENE II. — A Field between the two 

Camps, 

Alarum within. Enter, with drum and colors^ Lbar^ 
Cordelia, and their Forces; and exeunt. 

Enter Edgar and Gloster. 

Edg, Here, father, take the shadow of this 
tree 
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For your good host ; pray that the right may 

thrive : 
If ever I return to you again, 
m bring you comfort. 

Glo. Grace go with you, sir ! 

\Exit Edgar. 

Alarums t afterwards a retreat. Re-enter Edgar. 

Edg, Avf2Lyf old man, give me thy hand, 
away ; [ta'en : 

// King Lear hath lost, he and his daughter 
Give me thy hand, come on. 

Glo. No further, sir ; a man may rot even 

here. 
Edg. What, in ill thoughts again ? Men 
must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming 
lo hither : 

Ripeness is all : come on. 
G/o, And that's true too. 

[Exeunt, 



SCENE llL—TAe British Camp near 

•Dover. 

Enter ^ in conquest, with drum and colors , Edtiund : 
Lear and Cordelia a^ prisoners; Officers, 
Sordiers, <&»<:. 

Edm. Some officers take them away : good 
guard ; 
Until their greater pleasures first be known 
That are to censure them. 
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Cor. We are not the first, 

Who, with best meaning, have incurred the 

worst. 
For thee, oppressed king, I am cast down ; 
Myself could else out-frown false fortune's 

frown. — 
Shall we not see these daughters and these 

sisters ? 
Lear. No, no, no, no ! Come, let's away 

to prison ; 
We two alone will sing like birds i* the cage : 
When thou dost ask me blessing, I'll kneel 

down, 10 

And ask of thee forgiveness. So we'll live 
And pray and sing and tell old tales and 

laugh 
At gilded Dutterflies and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news ; and we'll talk with them 

too, — [out ; — 

Who loses and who wins : who's in, who's 
And take upon us the mystery of things. 
As if we were God's spies : and we'll wear 

out, [ones, 

In a wall'd prison, packs and sects of great 

That ebb and flow by the moon. 

Edm. Take them away. 

Lear. Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 20 

The gods themselves throw incense. Have 

I caught thee ? 
He that parts us shall bring a brand from 

heaven 
And Are us hence like foxes. Wioe thine 

eyes; 
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They shall not make us weep; we'll see 

them starve first. 
Come. {Exeunt Lear and Cordelia, guarded, 

Edm, Come hither, captain ; hark. 
Take thou this note \giving a paper\ ; go, 

follow them to prison : 
One step I have advanced thee : if thou dost 
As this instructs thee, thou dost make thy 

way 
To noble fortunes. Know thou this,— that 
men 
30 Are as the time is ; to be tender-minded 
Does not become a sword: — thy great em- 
ployment [do't, 
Will not bear question ; — either say thou'lt 
Or thrive by other means. 

Off, rildo't, my lord. 

Edm, About it ; and write happy, when 
thou hast done. 
Mark, — I say, instantly ; and carry it so 
As I have set it down. 

Off^ I cannot draw a cart, nor eat dried 
oats ; 
If it be man's work I will do't. \ExH, 

Flourish, Enter Albany, Goneril, Regan, Officers, 

and Attendants. 

Alb, Sir, you have shown to-day your 
40 valiant strain, [tives 

And fortune led you well : you have the cap- 
Who were the opposites of this day's strife : 
I do require them of you, so to use them, 
As we shall find their merits and our safety 
May equally determine. 
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Edtn, Sir, I thought it fit 

To send the old and miserable king 
To some retention and appointed guard ; 
Whose age has charms in it, whose title more, 
To pluck the common bosom on his side. 
And turn our impressed lances in our eyes 50 

Which do command them. With him I sent 

the queen ; 
My reason all the same ; and they are ready 
To-morrow, or at further space, to appear 
Where j^ou shall hold your session. At this 
time [friend ; 

We sweat and bleed : the friend hath lost his 
And the best quarrels, in the heat, are cursed 
By those that feel their sharpness : — 
The question of Cordelia and her father 
Reauires a fitter place. 

Alb. Sir, by your patience, 

I hold you but a subject of this war, 60 

Not as a brother. 

Reg, That's as we list to grace him. 

Methinks our pleasure might have been de- 
manded. 
Ere you had spoke so far. He led our powers ; 
Bore the commission of my place and per- 
son; 
The which immediacy may well stand up, 
And call itself your brother. 

Gon, Not so hot : 

In his own grace he doth exalt himself. 
More than in your addition. 

Reg. In my rights^ 

By rne invested, he compeers the best. 70 
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Gon, That were the most, if he should 

husband you. 
Reg, Jesters do oft prove prophets. 
Gon, Holla, holla ! 

That eye that told you so look'd but a-squint. 
Reg, Lady, I am not well ; else I should 
answer 
From a full-flowing stomach. — General, 
• Take thou my soldiers, prisoners, patrimony ; 
Dispose of tnem, of me ; they all are thine : 
Witness the world, that I create thee here 
My lord and master. 
Gon, Mean you to enjoy him ? 

Alb, The let-alone lies not in your good- 
80 will. 

Edm. Nor in thine, lord. 

Alb. Half-blooded fellow, yes. 

Reg. [to Edmund.] Let the drum strike, 

and prove my title thine. 
Alb, Stay yet ; hear reason. — Edmund, I 
arrest thee 
On capital treason ; and, in thine attaint. 
This gilded serpent {^pointing to Goneril] : 

— for your claim, fair sister, 
I bar it in the interest of my wife ; 
'Tis she is sub-contracted to this lord. 
And I, her husband, contradict your banns. 
If you will marry, make your loves to me, 
My lady is bespoke. 
90 Gon, An interlude ! 

Alb, Thou art arm'd, Gloster :— let the 
trumpet sound : 
If none appear to prove upon thy head, 
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Thy heinous, manifest, and many treasons, 
There is my pledge {throwing dawn a 

gloveX ril make it on thy heart, 
Ere I taste oread, thou art in nothing less 
Than I have here proclaimed thee. 
Reg. Sick, O, sick ! 

Gon. [aside.] If not, I'll ne'er trust medi- 
cine. 
Edm, There's my exchange [throwing 
down a glove] : what in the world he is 
That names me traitor, viJlain-like he lies : 
Call by thy trumpet : he that dares ap- 
proach, 100 
On him, on you, (who not ?) I will maintain 
My truth and honor firmly. 
A/d. A herald, ho ! 

Edm, A herald, ho, a herald ! 

Aid. Trust to thy single virtue ; for thy 
soldiers 
All levied in my name, have in my name 
Took their discharge. 
Eeg. My sickness grows upon me. 

A/6. She is not well ; convey her to my 
tent. [Exit Regan, lea. 

Enter a Herald. 

Come hither, herald. — Let the trumpet 

sound — 
And read out this. 

0/f: Sound, trumpet ! [A trumpet sounds, no 

Herald, [reads.] 

If any man of quality or decree, witWn the lists of the 
army, will maintain upon Edmund, supposed earl of 
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Gloster, that he is a manifold traitor, let )^m appear by 
the third sound of the trumpet. He is bold in his de- 
fence. 

Edm, Sound ! [i Trumpet, 

Her. Again. [2 Trumpet. 

Her, Again. [3 Trumpet. 

[ Trumpet answers within. 
Enter Edgar, armed^ preceded by a Trumpet, 

Alb, Ask him his purposes, why he ap- 
pears 
Upon this call o' the trumpet. 
. Her, What are you 1 

Your name, your quality ? and why you an- 
120 swer 

This present summons ? 

Edg. Know, my name is lost \ 

By treason's tooth bare-gnawn, and canker* 

bit: 
Yet am I noble as the adversary 
I come to cope. 
Alb. Which is that adversary ? 

Edg. What's he that speaks for Edmund 
earl of Gloster } 

Edm. Himself ; — ^what say'st thou to him ? 

Eidg. Draw thy sword ; 

That, if my speech offend a noble heart, 
Thy arm may do thee justice : here is mine. 
Behold, it is 
130 The privilege of mine honors, 

My oath, and my profession ; I protest, — 
Maugre thy strength, youth, place, and emi- 
nence« 
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Despite thy victor sword and fire-new fortune, 
Thy valor and thy heart, — thou art a traitor: 
False to thy gods, thy brother, and thy father ; 
Conspirant 'gainst this high illustrious prince; 
And; from the extremest upward of thy head, 
To the descent and dust below thy feet, 
A most toad-spotted traitor. Say thou No^ 
This sword, this arm, and my best spirits 

are bent 140 

To prove upon thy heart, whereto I speak. 
Thou liest. 

Edm. In wisdom, I should ask thy name; 
But, since thy outside looks so fair and war- 
like, 
And that thy tongue some say of breeding 

breathes. 
What safe and nicely I might well delay 
By rule of knighthood, I disdain and spurn : 
Back do I toss these treasons to thy head ; 
With the hell-hated lie overwhelm thy heart ; 
Which (for they yet glance by and scarcely 
bruise ) [way, 

This sword of mine shall give them instant 150 
Where they shall rest for ever. — Trumpets, 
speak. 

[A/arums. They fight, £dm U n d falls, 

Gon, Save him, save him 1 This is prac- 
tice, Gloster. 

By the law of arms, thou wast not bound to 
answer 

An unknown opposite : thou art not van* 
quish'd, 

But cozen 'd and beguiled. 
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Alb. Shut your mouth, dame. 

Or with this paper shall I stop it. — [ To Ed- 
gar.] Hold, sir :^- 
\To GON.] Thou worse than any name, 

read thine own evil : — 
No tearing, lady ; I perceive you know it. 
Gon, Say, if I do : the laws are mine, not 
thine : 
Who can arraign me for't ? \Exit. 

i6o Alb. Most monstrous ! O ! 

Know'st thou this paper } [ To Edmund.] 
Edm. Ask me not what I know. 

Alb. \to an Officer.] Go after her : she's 
desperate ; govern her. [Exit Officer. 
Edm. What you have charged me with, 
that have I done. 
And more,- much more : the time will bring 

it out ; 
*Tis past, and so am I. But what art thou 
That hast this fortune on me .^ If thou zs\ 

• noble 
I do forgive thee. 

Edg. Let's exchange charity. 

I am no less in blood than thou art, Ed- 
mund; 
If more, the more thou hast wrong'd me. 
170 My name is Edgar, and thy father's son. 
The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us. 

Edm. Thou hast spoken right ; 'tis true ; 
The wheel is come full circle ; I am here. 

Alb. Methought thy very gait did prophesy 
A royal nobleness : I must embrace thee ; 
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Let sorrow split my heart, if ever I 
Did hate thee or thy father ! 
Edg, Worthy prince, I know't. 

Alo, Where have you hid yourself ? 180 

How have you known the miseries of your 
father ? fbrief Ule ;— 

Edg, By nursing them, my lord. — List a 
And when 'tis told, O, that my heart would 

burst ! — 
The bloody proclamation to escape. 
That foUow'd me so near, (O, our lives' sweet- 
ness ! 
That with the pain of death we'd hourly die 
Rather than die at once !) taught me to shift 
Into a mad-man's rags ; to assume a sem- 
blance 
That very dogs disdained : and in this habit 
Met I my father with his bleeding rings, 190 

Their precious stones new lost ; became his 
guide, [despair ; 

Led him, begg' d for him, saved him from 
Never (O fault !) reveal'd myself unto him. 
Until some half-hour past, when I wasarm'd; 
Not sure, though hoping, of this good suc- 
cess, 
I ask'd his blessing, and from first to last 
Told him our pilgrimage : but his flaw'd 

heart, 
(Alack, too weak the conflict to support !) 
'Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and 

grief. 
Burst smilingly. 
Edm, This speech of yours hath moved me, 200 

10 
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And shall, perchance, do good: but speak 

you on ; 
You look as you had something more to say. 
Alb, If there be more, more woeful, hold 

it in ; 
For I am almost ready to dissolve, 
Hearing of this. 

Edg. This would have seemM a period 
To such as love not sorrow ; but another, 
To amplify too much, would make much 

more, 
And top extremity. 
Whilst 1 was big in clamor, came there in a 

man, 
2IO Who, having seen me in my worst estate, 
Shunn'd my abhorr'd society ; but then, find- 
ing 
Who 'twas that so endured, with his strong 

arms 
He fasten'd on my neck, and bellow'd out 
As he'd burst heaven; threw him on my 

father ; 
Told the most piteous tale of Lear and him 
That ever ear received : which in recounting 
His grief grew puissant, and the strings of life 
Began to crack : twice then the trumpet 

sounded, 
And there I left him tranced. 
Alb» But who was this ? 

Edg. Kent, sir, the banish'd Kent; who in 
220 disguise [vice 

Follow'd his enemy king, and did him ser- 
Improper for a slave. 
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Enter a Gentleman, hastily ^ with a bloody knife, 

Gent, Help! help! O help! 

Edg' What kind of help ? 

^^* „„ Speak, man. 

Edg, What means this bloody knife ? 

, <^^«^- 'Tis hot, it smokes ; 

It came even from the heart of—O, she's 
dead. 
Alb. Who dead ? speak, man. 
Gent, Your lady, sir, your lady : and her 
sister 
By her is poison'd ; she hath confessed it. 
Edm, I was contracted to them both ; all 
three 
Now marry in an instants 
Edg, .'Here comes Kent. 

Alb, Produce the bodies, be they alive or 
^ dead!- [tremble, 

<T^his Judgment of the heavens, that makes us 
Touches us not with pity. [ExU Gentleman. 

Enter Kent. 

O, is this he ? 
The time will not allow the compliment 
Which very manners urges. 

Kent, I am come 

To bid my king and master aye good-night ; 
Is he not here? 

Alb. Great thing of us forgot ! — 

Speak, Edmund, where's the king; and 

Where's Cordelia? — 
See'st thou this object, Kent ? 

\The bodies of Gon, atid Reg. are brought in. 



230 
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Kent, Alack, why thus ? 
240 Edm. Yet Edmund was beloved : 

The one the other poisoned for my sake, 
And after slew herself. 

Alb, Even so. — Cover their faces. 
Edm. I pant for life : some good I mean 
to do, [send, — 

Despite of mine own nature. Quickly 
Be brief in it, — to the castle ; for my writ 
Is on the life of Lear and on Cordelia : — 
Nay, send in time. 
Alb. Run, run, O run — 

Edg, To who, my lord ? — Who has the of- 
fice ? send 
250 Thy token of reprieve. 

Edm, Well thought on ; take my sword, 
Give it the captain. 
Alb, Haste thee, for thy life. 

[Exit Edgar. 

Edm, He hath commission from thy wife 
and me 
/ To bang Cordelia in the prison, and 
To lay the blame upon her own despair, 
That she fordid herself. 

Alb. The gods defend her ! Bear him 
hence awhile. [Edmund is borne off, 

Entgr J^EARf wiih Cordelia dead in his arms : Ed- 
gar, Officer, and others. 

Lear. Howl, howl, howl, howl ! — O, you 
are men of stone; 
Had I your tongues and eyes I'd use them so 
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That heaven's vault should crack. — She's • 

gone for ever ! — [lives ; 260 

I know when one is dead, and when one 
She's dead as earth. — Lend me a looking- 

flass ; 
er breath will mist or stain the stone, 
Why, then she lives. 
Kent. Is this the promis'd end ? 

Edg, Or image of that horror 1 
Alb. Fall and cease \ 

Lear. This feather stirs ; she lives ! if it 
be so, 
It is a chance which does redeem all sorrows 
That ever I have felt. 
Kent. O my good master ! 

\Kneeling. 

Lear. Pr'jrthee, away. 
Edg. 'Tis noble Kent, your friend. 

Lear. A plague upon you, murderers, trai- 
tors all ! [ever I 270 
I might have saved her ; now she's gone for 
Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a little. Ha ! [soft, 
What is't thou say'st ? — Her voice was ever 
Gentle, and low ; an excellent thing in wo- 
man : — 
I kill'd the slave that was a-hanging thee. 
Off. 'Tis true, my lords, he did. 
Lear. Did I not, fellow ? 
I have seen the day, with my good biting 
falchion [now, 
I would have made them skip: I am old 
And these same crosses spoil me. — Who are 
you? 
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Mine eyes are not o' the best : — I'll tell you 
280 I straight. 

Kent, If fortune brag of two she loved 
and hated, 
One of them we behold. 
Lear. This is a dull light. Are you not 

Kent t 
Kent. The same ; 

Your servant Kent. Where is your servant 
Caius ? 
Lear. He's a good fellow, I can tell you 
that ; [rotten. 

He'll strike, and quickly too : he's dead and 
Kent. No, my good lord ; I am the very 

man ; — 
Lear. I'll see that straight. 
Kent. That, from your first of difference 
and decay, 
Have follow'd your sad steps. 
290 Lear. You are welcome hither. 

Kent, Nor no man else; all's cheerless, 
dark, and deadly. — [selves, 

Your eldest daughters have fordone them- 
And desperately are dead. 

Lear. Ay, so I think. 

Alb. He knows not what he says; and 
vain it is 
That we present us to him. 
Edg. Very bootless. 

Enter an Officer. 
Off. Edmund is dead, my lord. 
Alb. That's out a trifle here. — 

You lords, and noble friends, know our intent. 
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What comfort to this great decay may come 
Shall be applied : for us, we will resign, 
During the life of this old majesty, 300 

To him our absolute power : — \to Edgar 

and Kent] you, to your rights ; 
With boot, and such addition as your honors 
Have more than merited. — All friends shall 

taste 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their deservings. — O, see, see : 
Lear, And my poor fool is hanged ! No, 
no, no life : 
Why should a dog, a horse, a rat have life, 
And thou no breath at all 1 Thou*lt come 

no more. 
Never, never, never, never, never ! — 
Pray you undo this button : thank you, sir. — 310 
Do you see this ? Look on her, — look, — her 

lips,— 
Look there, look there ! — \He dies. 

Edg, He faints ! — My lord, my lord, — 
Kent Break, heart ; I pr'ythee, break ! 
Edg. Look up, my lord. 

Kent Vex not his ghost : O, let him pass ! 
he hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. 
Edg. He is gone, indeed. 

Kent The wonder is he hath endured so 
long: 
He but usurped his life. 
Alb, Bear them from hence. — Our present 
business 
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Is general woe. {To Kent and Edgar.] 

Friends of my soul, you twain [tain. 

320 Rule in this realm, and the gored state sus- 

Kent, I have a journey, sir, shortly to go ; 

My master calls me, — I must not say no. 

Alb. The weight of this sad time we must 

obey ; [say. 

Speak what we feel, not what we ought to 

The oldest hath borne most: we that are 

young 
Shall never see so much, nor live so long. 

\Exeunt with a dead march^ 
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The following oontraotlons are employed In the notes : CI. P. 
8. = Clarendon Press beries ; Go. S.= CoUlns's Series : Abbott 
« Dr. Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar: Cf. = confer ("om- 
pare) . Com. = cognates ; Gr. = Greek : Lat. — Latin : N. Fr. = 
Morman-French ; O. E. = Old Bng^sn; O. Fr. —Old French. 
Notes without name appended areProf . Melklejohn's. 

ACT FIRST. 

Scene 1. 

King Lear had at first intended to divide his kingdom 
equally among his children. 

I. AfEbeted, used in the literal Latin sense of affectare^ 
the primary meaning of which is to aim at, the second ta 
be inclined to. 

5. Equalities, equal, or what may prove to be equal, 

good points Weighed, balanced against each other. 

CnxiiOflity, in its original Latin sense of careful or 

scrupulous investigation. In much the same sense Shake- 
speare employs the adjective atrimLs. 

6. Hoie^, from Low Lat medietas, half, through tho Fr. 
moitiS. It IS just as frequently used by Shakespeare iu the 
vague sense of shure. 

14. Sue. try. From Low Lat. seqvere, to follow, which 
gave the Fr. suivre. Cogs, are, Suit, suite ; imrsue, ensue, etc, 

15. Deserving = to deserve your esteem. 

16. Out = aDToad. 

ao. Darker ptupose, design which we have kept secret 
or in the dark tiU now. Lear's general intentions were 
known, but not his specific purposes. Lear's love of mys- 
tery is part of the weakness of nis character. 

158 
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22, In three = into three. ^Faet := firm. The same 

meaning is found in steadfast (= firm in its place or 
stead). 

24. Strangthfi the abstract for the concrete = strong 
men. So we employ forces for soldiers ; and Shakespeare 
has criielty for criuel person, diligence for diligent sei^vant^ 
judgment forjudge^ ^>rue^ice for sensible man, and virtue for 
good man. And he also does the opposite — puts the con- 
crete in place of the abstract, qa in Tem,pest, I. i 32, ' His 
complexion is perfect gallows.^ * He speaks nothing but 
madman? 

27. Cooftaaty settled. We still use the noun constancy 
in this sense. Shakespeare has the phrase, *■ mj stomach 
is not constant/ 

28. Several = respective. From the verb sever; as sun- 
dry comes from siuider. 

31. Amorous ^= for the sake of making love. 

37. Nature with merit That 1 may extend my largest 
bounty where natural affection meritoriously challenges it. 
Fumivall. 

40. Space, which implies the power of motion. 

43. I^imalove. 

44. Unable = powerless. 

45. All manner of so much, all possibility of expression 
by word or gesture. Probably tlie so much was accom- 
panied by a wide opening out of the arms. Or the so viuch 
may indicate the various comparisons which Goneril has 
employed to indicate the strength and value of her love. 

48 . Shadowy = shady. (mampains = plains. From 

» Lat. campus, a plain, through Fr. champ. ^Bioh'd = en- 
riched. 

53. Self =: self-saine. So Shakespeare has such phrases 
as this self ; t/tat self; shoot an an'ow that self way. 

55. My very deed = the true and real nature of my love. 

56. That = in that or for that. 

58. Predons sqnare, etc., the most delicatelv sensitive 
part of my nature is capable of enjovin^. CI. P. S. 

59. Felicitate = made happy. This is the only instance 
of Shakespeare's using the word. 

65. Valiiaity, value. 
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68. KUk. Burgundy was noted for its pastures. Inline 
241 it is called * waterish Burgundy,* because it was so 
well watered. 

69. Interea^di interested in. The word ^^eerns to have 
been employed in this sense in the 17th century by Ben 
Jouson, Juassinger, and others. 

77. Bond, the tie or bond of nature that unites us. 

79. Good my lord. The my is more closely and usually 
attached to lord ttian the word good ; it therefore comes 
next it. In the same way, we say a poor old man, and not 
an old poor man. 

94. AOOata, a triple deity— called Phoebe, or the Aloon, 
in heaven ; Diana on the earth ; and Hecate or Proserpine 
in the under-world. 

95. Operatum, a reference to astrology. One part of the 
belief in astrology is preserved in the word infiuentx, which 
indicated that something flowed (/mo, Ijlow, and in, upon) 
down from the stars upon the inhabitants of the earth. 

98. Property of Uood ^ identity and ' ownness ' of 
blood, 
loi. Oeneratioii, children, offspring. Go. S. 

106. Set my rest = fix all my nopes. 

107. Nnrsery = nursing. 
109. From = away from. 
III. IKgest, incorporate. 
119. AcMitioiui = titles. 

126. Make from = get out of the way of. We still use 
the phrase Tnakefinr (a port, etc ) 

127. Fork = point. ^Invade ^= penetrate. 

130. Have droad = be afi*aid. 

132. Doom, " sentence pronounced upon Cordelia." 

133. Conidaeratioii = reflection. 

134. Answer my life, let my life be answerable for the 
correctness of my judgment. 

137. Reverb, reverberate. This is the only instance 
where the word occurs in Shakespeare. 

139. Wage = wager. From 0. Fr. woffer, ff<^ff^^ *o pledge. 

142. Blank, the white mark in the centre of the butt or 
target 

144. Sweax'flt = adjurest. Miiereant (literally) un- 
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believer, aad hence as a general term of abase. From 
0. Fr. meKT^ant, from mScrolre^ from Lat credere^ to 
believe. 

152. Strain'd, excessive. 

155. Our poteu^ made good, in the absolute case = 
when, or inasmuch as our power proves itself effective. 

157. BiaeaaeSf those things which may cause inconve- 
nience or want of ease {digeoM). Digcuters, which appears 
in the folio editions, is too strong a word 

163. Sith = since. Mr. Marsh says that in the 17th 
century, a distinction had begun to bo made between sith 
and sitkence (contracted into since) ; that sith was emploved 
as a logical particle, in reasoning, while since related, to 
time only. Shakespeare does not observe this distinc- 
tion. 

167. Approve = make good, prove the truth of or con- 
firm. 

176. Qiieit = pursuit From Lat. qtuero {gnMfX urn), I 
seek. 

179. So, at the value which vou mention. 

181. little leemiBg. If little is an adiective qualifying 
substance, the meaning is, Hiat small substance which only 
seems to be substance and is not ; if it is an adverb, modify- 
ing seeming^ it means that substance which has so mean an 
appearance. Lear probably means to hint, 'Little and 
unimposing as she may seem, you will find her a handful, 
I can assm*e you ! ' 

183. like = please. 

185. Owes, owns or possesses. 

192. Make foeh a stray, swerve so far. The only pas- 
sage where this phrase occurs in Shakespeare. 

104. Avert, iu the literal sense of turn away. From Lat. 
df ^om, and iwrto, I turn. 

198. Argument, subject. The short account of the sub- 
ject of a chapter in a Latin book, which was placed at the 

beginning, was called the Abgumentum. ^Salm, a short 

form of the word balsam. Cf. blossom, bloom (Eng.) : 
redemption, ransom (Lat. and Fr.) ; eleemosynary and 
•/nu. 

199. MiOe^ before you could count three. The word is 
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said by some to be a form of thrict ; and by others to be 
from the Spanish <m, the breaking of a glass. 

aoo. Dismantle = strip off. The object of the verb is 
usually a person. 

203. Monsten it, makes it monstrous and hideous. 

I'ore-vonohfd, formerly professed. 

207. For = because. 

208. Well intend = virtuously purpose. 
211. Bishomn'd = dishonoralJle. 

213. For whioh. The antecedent to xchich is want. 

214. Still-BOlioiting, constantly begging. In the 16th 
and 17th centuries, still meant always or constantly. 

216. Lost me = ruined me in your esteem. 

222. Regards =■ considerations. 

242. TTnpxi^d. This word may have its literal meaning 
(which is the more pointed and forcible meaning), or it 
may mean priceless or invaluable. 

244. Here — ^whera used as nouns. Cf. Othello, I. i., 
where Roderigo calls Othello ' a stranger of here and 
everywhere.' 

248. BenisoiL This is, through N. Fr., a short form of 
the word benediction. 

255. Professdd = full of profession. 

261. At^ used in the sense of the price at which a thing 
is bought. 

262. Want that 70a have wanted. You have come 
short in your obedience, and well deserve the want of 
that aflTection in which you have been wanting. CI. P. S. 

263. Plighted, that has given or pretended to give its 
j^ligkt orpledge. One reading is plaited ; and the mean- 
ing is given as folded or full ojplaxts. 

272. Grossly) obviously and plainly. 

275. Of his time = of his years. So we still say, ' in 
my time.* 

277. Ckmdition, character. 
• 279. Unoonstant, fickle, unsteady, coming from unset- 

tledness of character. Starts, abrupt and unconsidered 

acts. ^Like = likely. 

282. Hit. agree, let us be of one mind about this. 

386. I* Che heat, strike white the iron is hot. 
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Scene 3. 

I. Katnxe, not custom, or convention, or society. 

3. Stand in the plagae, submit to this plague of custom, 
Vhich hems one in and limits one on every side. 

4. Cuiiositv, scrupulousness. ^Depzivey disinherit. 

5. HoouBtuSM, months. 

7. Compact, for compacted. 

8. True, of true proportions, well-shaped. 

17. Failed, " for departed." 

18. 8nb8orlb*d = surrendered. 

19. Ckmfin'd to exhitaitian. Limited to an allowance or 
pension. Exhibition is still used in this sense in several 
universities. Cf. Othello, I. iii.: — 

* I crave fit disposition for my wife, 
Dae referenoe of place and exhibition,** 

30. Upon the gad = on the sour of the moment. Cog., 
Qad-Hy ; and perhaps connectea with goad. 

32. (Verlooking, looking over. It will be noticed that 
particles like over, up, etc., change their meaning very 
much, as they are separable or inseparable, as they tako 
the place of tight prefixes or of loose suffixes. Compare 
overlook and look over ; upset and set up ; overset and set 
ovei' ; overthrmo and throw over ; and many others. 

38. Essay, proof. Essay comes -from the Low Lat. ex- 
agmenare, to draw out an army, or make it march. (Hence 
examination.) Another and older form of the word is 
a^ay, which is still applied to the testing of metals. 
ShaEespeare has the form essay only twice; his usual 
spelling is a^ay. 

41. Fond = foolish. Cf. Merchant of Venice, III. iii. 9 :— 



iV» 



* I do wonder, 
Thou nauflrhty gaoler, that thou art so fond 
To oome fioroad wlthnlm at his request.' 

3. Snffored = permitted Cf. Henry VI., Part III.^ 
viii. : — 

' A little lire is quickly trodden ont ; 
Which, being suffer'd, rivers cannot quench.' 
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51. GloMty private room. The ^ord comes from the Lai. 
claiidh^f to shut. Cogs. , ClavMj exclude, conclude ; clostf 
cloister, etc. 

54. Fain, gladly. Shakespeare uses the word both as an 
adjective aud as an adverb. 

61. Ward. Cognates, Warderiy wardrobe, warrant, war- 
ranty ; and, in their N.-Fr. spelling, guard, yuardiaih 
(garderohe), guarantee, etc. 

69. Certain, clear and trustworthy. 

70, Where = whereas. 

74. Ihretenoe, intention or purpose. Cf. Conolanus, I. 
ii. : 'To keep your great pretences veiled.' 

85. Unstate myself ^ rob myself of my state and rank. 
^Bewdntian, solution of my doubts. 

86. Ckmvey, manage. 

89. Wisdom of nature = natural philosophy. Sea* 

son it. Dr. Abbott, sect. 226, says, ^it is sometimes used 
indefinitely, as the object of a verb, without refemng to 
anything previously mentioned.' 

90. Sequent. Latin words like this, having in Shake- 
speare's time but lately come into the language, were al- 
ways, or almost always, used in their literal meaning. 

97. Bisqnietly, giving us disquiet. 

98. Lose = cause loss. 

loi. Excellent = excelling, prominent, standing out 
above every other thing of the same kind. 

105. Treachers = traitors. This is the only place in 
Shakespeare where the word occurs. Spherical predom- 
inance = the dominating influence of the spheres. 

108. Throsting on = impulse. 

113. Cue, from the Fr. queue {hsA,. cauda), a tail; because 
it was the last words of the previous speaker which gave 
the hint to the next what he had to say. 

114. Tom & Bedlam, a beggar come out of Bethlehem 
Hospital, which was in Shakespeare's time a hospital for 
the msane. The patients who were discharged, but could 
not support themselves, became professional beggars. 

115. Fa, soL Edmund pretends to be singing. 

121. Snooeed = fall out or happen. In Shakespeare's 
time siuxeed and siuxesa simply indicated that which results 
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or iMues forth, whether good or bad ; and we hare in 
fihakespcarc the phrases ^(^oocf muxen uid had nu:ces9. 

123. Amitj— ^ iriendships. 

124. Biffidemoef = distmsts of others. The modem 
meaning is distrust ofone^s self. 

125. iMiiipation of oohort% disbanding and breaking up 
of armies. 

127. Beetajy, a follower or student (of astronomy). 

156. Fori)6ar, keep away from. The prefix for in Eng- 
lish (like ver in German) has a negative lorce ; as in/or&td, 
forget^ forgive^ forsake (= not to seek), forswear ^ f»rgo 
(wrongfV spellea/or«7o). 

138. IffiMiff of = harm or injury done to. 

139. Allav = abate, decrease. 

141. Coataneat = self-containing or bridling or con- 
trolling. 

149. Taintly. imperfectly. ^Image and honor = hor- 
rible ima^e. An instance of hendiaays — a figure in rheto- 
ric b^ which one thing is expressed by two images. Thus 
Yirgil makes a man pour a libation ^om ^ goblet arid the 
gold, instead of from, the golden goblet. 

Scene 3. 

4. Flaahet, a wonderfully apt expression for falling into 
sndden passious. €f. Hamlet, Y. i. 210, where he talks of 
Torick's 'flashes of merriment, that were wont to set the 
table on a roar.' 



12. Weary negligenoey such negligence as would natu- 
rally result from weariness. Shakespeare is fond of using 
adjcctivoH with a compact mass of meaning m them. 

14. Distafte = dislike. 

16. Idle = useless, good for nothing. In the same sense 
we find in Shake8])oare such phrases as idle tcords, idle 
pince, idle moss, idle toys, idle breath 

20. Ab flatteries = as well as with flatteries, when they 
— the old fooU — are seen to be abused, that is, betrayed 
into folly. 
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26. Hy yexy oonne = 1117 exact course. From the 
Latin vems, true, and generally used by Shakespeare in 
its literal sense. 

SCENB 4. 

2. Defose, make unrecognizable by disordering. Kent 
had disguised himself, and he wishes to disguise hiB 
speech * but as well.' 

4. Ba^d = erased. 

6. Come ■=■ come about. 

14. GonyerBey associate. From venwri^ to go about with. 
Shakespeare generally uses it in this sense ; in the more 
modem sense of to speak vrith he has only tour instances. 

i^< Cannot chooee = have no choice but to fight ^Eat 

210 nah. Eating fish was in Queen Elizabeth^s time looked 
upon as the mark of the Papist, who was considered to be 
a disloyal subject. 

29. Ciuioiui tale, a carefully- worked-out story, or, a story 
that needs care in the telling. 

43. Clotpcdl = clodpole. The notion seems to be fipoll 
or head on which the hair has been clotted for want of 
combing. " dotis clod ; so that clotpoU = blockhead." 

49. Bonndest, plainest. Bacon, in his First Essay, says 
that 'Clear and round dealing is the honor of man's 
nature.' 

55. Appears. ' Supply that. Shakespeare, who uses the 
colloquial style by habit and preference, frequently omits 
the relative. 

60. Semembei'it = remindest. Canoeption, idea or 

notion. 

62. Cnxiooity) scrupulousness or too great punctilious- 
ness. ^Vezy pretence = real intention. 

75. Bandy, to beat to and fro as in a game of ball. 

70. Bifforenoes of rank — the difference between your- 
self and the king. 

82. Eameety the money paid to clench a bargain — 'a 
part paid beforehand as a pledge.' 

84. Coxoomb, his cap. The jester's cap had a piece of 
red cloth sewn on the top in imitation of the comb of a 
cock. 
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86. Yoa were beet, it were best for 70a to take. The 
knowledge of the dative case, and the feeling for it, very 
soon died out of the English mind. Hence a confusion 
with the objective ; and when a verb had two objects — 
a direct and an indirect one — it became a matter of in- 
difference which became the nominative when the verb 
was changed into the passive roico. Thus 'He showed 
me a book' might become ' A book was shown me.' or * I 
was shown a book.' In the above idiom, we have the da- 
tive you changed into the nominative yov.. 

89. Catch cold, by getting on the wrong side of the 
door. 

94. Knnclef for mmt uncle ; and so naunt = mijie aunt. 

96. livinff, property. 

100. BzaWf a kind of hound that traces by scent ; and 
also, as here, a female hound. 

109. Troweet, believest. 

no. Set leas = stake less 

127. Motley, the parti-colored dress of the domestic 
jester. 

. 131. Kot altogether fixU, the concrete for the abstract 
term folly. 

133. Anumopdlyoffolly. 

139. Boreet thine aw, a reference to the well-known 
fable of The Old Man and his Ass. 

143. Leu sraoe in a year, less opportunity of show- 
ing their folly, for wise men compete with them so 
eagerly. 

147. SirralL generally used to inferiors instead of Sir. 

148. Used IL practised or employed it. 
156. An = if 

163. Kakec that frontlet on = makes you wear that 
look on your brow. A fixjutlet was a forehead cloth worn 
by ladies to prevent wrinkles. 

166. An without a flgnie^ a naught without a 1 or 2 
before it to give it value. 

172. SheaPd peaaood, shelled, a mere husk that con- 
tains nothing. Co. S. 

173. All-lioenB^dy privileged to do everything he likes. 
178. Safe^ certam or to be relied on. 
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i8a Pat it on = push it on, incite it. 

183. Tmder of = care for. ^Weal, state of the com- 
monwealth. 

187. The fool's reasoning is that the cuckoo, being simi- 
larly situated and actuated by the same feelings as Qon- 
enl, was under the painfUl necessity of biting off the head 
of the hedge-sparrow. 

189. It head. The old third personal pronoun was hty 
keoy kit ; and the proper possessive of hit is his. Its came 
into use in the end of the l(>th century; but is seldom 
found in Shakespeare. 

iQo. Dukling = in the dark. There were some ad- 
yerbs in 0. £. which ended in linga or lunga. We still 
have some examples in headlong, groveling \on the faoli / 
and in the old naselings (on the noje). 

197. Whoop, Jug! probably another quotation firom the 
old song about the cuckoo. 

200. KotiLoOf intellect. ^Difloeniixigi, powers of dis- 
tinguishing. 

207. Whioh, either a vulgar connective ; or it may have 
thadaw in line S^3 as its antecedent. 

209. Admiratiaii, wonder. 0^ the favor, of the na- 
ture and flavor. 

214. ]>iflordex'd= disorderly. ^Deboih'd = debauched 

or debased. 
******** 

221. IMequimtity = diminish in number. 

223. Beeort = befit. 

234. Searmonster, said to be the hippopotamus, which 
was the s^bol of impiety and ingratitude, ' for they say 
that he kiUeth his sire.' It is more likely that by the sea- 
monster he meant the whale. 01. P. S. 

239. WonhipB = worthships or worths. Wickliffe, in 
his version of Matthew, xiii. 57, * A prophet is not with- 
out honor,' has worship instead of lionor. 

241. Engine, the rack. ^Frame of nature = natural 

frame. 

245. Bear. Shakespeare frequently uses this word of 
disagreeable or unpleasant things and feelings. 
' 348. Hear and dear are both dissyllables in this line. 
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The same is the caBe frequently in Shakespeare withers, 
ftatj howy yowr^fowr^ etc. See Abbott, 480. 

355. Thwart oisiiatiired, cross, unnatural. CI. P. S. 

257. Cade&ttean finst = falling tears eat awa;^. CI. P. S. 

359. Fifty. Lear has found out in the meantime the ex- 
act nature of his daughter's demands. 

36a A fiirtDighty when onlj half of the first period of a 
month was over. 

365. Untenited. A tent was a probe for searching a 
wound. Hence untent^ (untentable) means not to be 
probed by a tent ; and hence incurahU. 

271. Oomftnrtable = comforting. 

374. Besnme the shape. He now thinks of taking back 
the power and position ne had abdicated. 

285. Halter, here seemingly pronounced hautery as the 
I is lost in halt] calfy etc. This vocalization of the / began 
as early as 1600. 

289. At point armed at point, all ready. 

291. Engoara. Shakespeare has also enround (== sur- 
round), enwheel thee rourui {Othello^ 11. 1. 87), enmesh, enr 
rank , engtwled, enshelled, and even enfree (= to set free). 

292. In meroy ■= at his mercy. 

296. To be taken, to be taken by surprise, or taken 
prisoner. 

302. Oompaiiy = companions. 

303. Paraomar fsar = particulars of my fear. 

305. Oompaet, give it greater consistency, connection, 
and completeness. Shakespeare generally uses comjaact 
as an adjective. 

307. MiUt, weak. 

309. Attaak*dt taxed or blamed. The only instance 
where the word occurs in Shakespeare. Tosh and tax 
{=: take) are onlv different spellings of the same word, 
like ask and ax (the latter used by Chaucer). 

314. l%e event = we '11 see what comes of it 

Scene 5. 

X. Oloeter, the castle of the Duke of Gloucester, where 
the Duke of Cornwall and Regan were residing. 
7* BrainSi here used as a smgular noun. 
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8. Kibeiy chilblains. 

lo. H^y wit^ilipahod, because thou hast no brains; 
and therefore they cannot be frost-bitten. 

12. Ebldly, with a doable meaninK— o/fectioHate^, and 
<^Ut her hnd. So, in the Prayer-Book, ' The kindly 
miits of the earth.' 

17. (hi *s = of his. See I. iv. 91. 

21. I did her wiong. Lear's thoughts go back to Cor- 
delia ; and he now sees what he has done. 

28. Be. Dr. Abbott says, sect. 299, ' As a rule, it will 
be found that be is used with some notion of doubt, ques- 
tion, thought, etc. ; for instance, (a) in questions, and (b) 
after verbs of thinking.' 

31. The Mven ttan, the Pleiades. 

34. To take't again perforce. Lear's mind recurs to 
the advisability of resuming his power, as in I. iv. 274. 



ACT SECOND. 

Scene 1. 

I. Save thee = God save thee. 

7. Ear-kissiiigy such as are said with the speaker's Up 
at the hearer's ear. 

8. AzgnmeatSi topics or subjects of talk. 
10. Toward = in preparation, at hand. 

17. Of a queasy question = requiring nice and careAiI 
handling. 

18. BiisftieoSy prompt action. 
24. F the haste = in haste. 

26. XT^on his party = on his side. " In censure, or re- 
proof, ot the party he has formed against Albany." 

27. Advise yourself = consider. 

30. Quit you well = do your best. Cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 13, 
*Quit you like men.' 

31. Yield, etc. All this is spoken in a loud voice with 
the intention of its being overheard by Gloucester. 

39. Mnmbling cf = a-mumbling of, engaged in the 
mumbling of. 
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5a In fen motiflP, with fierce and bloodthirsty inten- 
tion. FtLl is connected with/e^. 

51. Home = with a home-thrust. 

5% Best alarom'd ipixiti, spirits roused bj the attack 
to oo their best as by an alarum. 

55. Ohasted, frightened. The only passage in Shake* 
speare where the word occurs. Cf. offhast. 

50. Aroh, chief. From Gr. archi^ beginning. So in 
archbishop^ archdeacon, arch-heretic, etc. 

65. Fighti fixed, firmly resolved. Past participle of 
pitch. Cnxity harsh, chiding. 

66. Difloover, expose. 

67. UnpoeMisixig = incapable of succeeding. 

68. Wovld = were willing to. ^BepoiaL the only in- 
stance of this word in Shakespeare. Mejftaaal belongs only 
to trust 

70. Eaith'd = believed. ^What I should deny = cu to 

yjhat. 

72. Character, handwriting. 

73. Suggestion, inciting temptation. Shakespeare fre- 
quently use'b suggest in the sense of tempt. ^Praotioe^ 

plotting. 

74. Dnllard. The suffix ard, {hard) seems to have an 
Intensive force. Cf. coward = one who is ?iabUuaUy 
cowed : dotard ; drunkard ; diiggard ; hraxjgart, 

77. Fastened, hardened, contirmed. The only paa- 
eage in Shakespeare where it is so used. 

85. Capable of inheritance. 

90. Crack'd = broken. Crack had in Shakespeare's 
time, and down even to the time of Addison, not the 
trivial meaning it has now. 

100. The waste and spoil = the spending and wasting. 

107. Bewray his practice = disclose his plot. 

III. Of doing harm = as regards doing harm. Kaka 

yoor own pnrpose, carry out your own proposal, using my 
power and authority in whatever you please. 

120. Poise, weight. From Fr. jpoids ; Lat. pondiu. 

124. From = away from. 

125. Attend despatch, are waiting to carry away the 
answers. 
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Scene 2. 

I. Dawnlxig. The scene is in the earlr morning, before 
daybreak. Tne flunkeTism of Oswald snows itself in this 
afifected phrase. 

8. FiiifDld = ponnd. It has been conjectured that 
JApshury pinfold is a slang expression for a 1>oxing ring. 

13. A knave. This speech is a wonderful instance of 
Shakespeare's power of calling names. 

14. Tjiree-niited In Shakespeare's time three suits 

of clothes a year were the i^owance for a servant. 

Hundied-poiizid, and no more — which was the exact quali- 
fication for being a juryman. 

15. Wonted-Stooldng People of any rank wore silk 

stockings. ^Lily-livei'd, cowardly. ^Action-takiiig, he 

dares not have recourse to his own sword, but goes to law. 

16. Snpenervioeable, officious, ready to do any service 

^^ven the meanest. Qne-trnnk-inheiiting, whose 

whole paternal inheritance goes into one trunk. 

19. Mongrel, a diminutive irom 0. E. mangan, to mix. 

20. Ad^^ion = titles. 

2r Variety a form of vasscdetf a minor vassal. Cog. , 
Vcuet. 

36. A sop 0^ the moonshine. The old dish of eoffs in 
moonshine consisted of eggs broken and boiled in salad oil 
till the yolks became hard. 

27. Cullionly, base Barber-monger, one who has 

many dealings with barbers — a dandy, a fop. 

30. Vanity the piippet. In the old plays called Morali- 
tieg, the virtues and vices were represented as persons. 

31. Carbonado, to cut or slash crosswise for broiling. 

32. Come your ways = come on. 

34. Neat = too tnmly dressed. It may mean here un- 
adulterated, unmixed. Co. S. 

38. With yon. The matter is with you. Kent inten- 
tion allv misunderstands Edmund, and makes matter mean 

quarrel. Goodman boy, a very familiar style of address- 

uig a duke's son. 

T9. Flesh = give you your first taste of blood. 

47. Bisdaims in tnee, any share in thee. 
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56. Zed. In some old dictionaries the letter Z was 
omitted altogether. 

57. ITnbolted, unsifted ; Kenct coarse. Unbolted mortar 
was mortar made with lime that had not been sifted ; it 
was in lumps, and was broken into fine pieces bj men 
treading it with wooden shoes 

66. Holy oords, the bonds which unite children and pa- 
rents. ^Atwain = in twain. 

(fj, Intrmse. Shakespeare has intrinsecate in Antony 
and Cleopatra. But intrinsecate itself seems a blunder, 
and to be made up of a confusion between intii'VMic and 
intricate. Smooth = flatter. 

70. Beneagae or renege = deny. A word that seems 

to have been coined by Shakespeare out of renegade. 

Haloyon = the kingfisher. The popular belief was, thatL 
if the kingfisher was huns up by the neck, his bill would 
be always ' direct or straignt ageunst the wind.' 

71. Vaiy, a verb used as a noun. 

73. Epileptic, distorted and pale like the face of a man 
in a fit of epilepsy. 

74. Smile. The only instance in Shakespeare where 
mnile is used as a transitive verb. 

75. Sarom = Salisbury. 

76. Camelot = Cadbuiy in Somersetshire. " Large num- 
bers of geese were bred there." 

89. Constrains the garb = assumes an artificial and 
forced demeanor. 
92, 80 = be it so. 

95. Ducking = bowing. Observants, servants who 

observe and anticipate their masters' wishes. One of the 
meanings of observe, in Shakespeare's time, was to pay 
careful attention to any one. 

96. Nicely, with the most exact minuteness. 

98. Aspect = presence. Shakespeare always puts the 
accent on the last syllable. The word in his time had but 
lately come into the language, and would therefore still 
bear the Latin, and not the English, accent. 

loi. Discommend = disapprove. The only instance of 
the word in Shakespeare. 

102. Beg^niled, deceived. Guile is the N.-Fr. form of wile. 
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109. TTpon his in1iomiBtruction.= in coosequence of the 
misconstruction he put upon my conduct, 
no. Conjunct = Being confederate with him. 

112. A deal of man = so much pretence of manliness. 

113. Worthied = made a worthy or hero of him. 

114. Attempting = attacking. 

115. In tiie flet^nent = in the first success (having just 
newly 'fleshed his sword*). 

116. None = there is none. 

117. Bat Jjaz is a fool to them. 

122. Shall = are sure to — a not infrequent use with 
Shakespeare. 

133. Check = rebuke. Cf. JvXiui Casmr^ IV. iii. 97: 
* Check'd like a bondman.' 

138. Answer = be responsible for. 

145. BubVd := hindered. " A rub in a bowling-alley is 
something that deflects the ball." Cf. the phrase, ' Buboer 
of whist." 

148. Grow oat at heels, come to be out at heels. Co. S. 
Cf. Out at toes or ^hows. 

151. Saw = saying. The w in saw represents a yanished 
guttural — the g in the 0. E. sagu, from saegan, to say. 

152 Heaven's benediction . . . warm' son = out of 
house and home into the open air, which is common to 
all men. Perhaps it is ironical for * out of the frying-pan 
into the fire.' Dr. Johnson sugsrests that it was* perhaps 
used of men who were dismissed from a hospital. It seems 
to haye been an old proverbial expression : ' Out of God's 
blessing into the warm sunne.' 

155. Comfortable = comforting. 

156. Nothmg almost When things are at the worst, 
then is the time for miracles to appear. 

159. And shall find time (to deliyer us) from this state. 
This passage is said to be cormpt. But no doubt Shake- 
speare meant it to be dramatically correct. Kent is read- 
ing passages from Cordelia's letter, and is himself half 
asleep ; hence the yeir fragmentary form of his thoughts. 

160. Enormoas = abnormal, unusual. From Lat. e, out 
of, and norma, a rule. The word had just come into oar 
language, and hence still kept its primary meaning. 
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i6z. CerWAtohfcl, tired and worn out with waking. 

Scene 3. 

z. ProdLaiin'cIt an outlaw. 

3. Port, gate. From Lat. jporto, a gate. Pori^ a harbor, 
oomes from partus. 

5. Attend my takmg = is not in waiting to take me. 

6. Am bethought = have made up mj mind. 
8. In oontem^ of man ^ to degrade man. 

10. Elf my hair = mat my hair in such looks as the 
elves or faines produce by night in the head of any one 
who sleeps in the open air. 

1^ Preeented naVftdneiHi = with naked skin, which I 
cffhr or present to the winds. 

13. Proof = example (or knowledge gathered hj expe- 
rience). 

14. Bedlam beggan. These were patients who were 
discharged from Bethlehem Hospital in Southwark, Lon- 
don, not because they were cured, but because the space 
in the hospital was very limited ; and they were, as now, 
allowed to remain only one year. They called themselves 
* poor Tom,' and would beg for ' a pound of sheep's feathers 
to make Tom a blanket - They stuck plus in their arms. 

15. Mortifled, deadened to paiu. 

17. Horrible olgeot = frightful appearance. 

18. Pelting. In Scotland and the north of England, 
peCtrie Q)robably from ha.t.pellis, a skin) is the name for 
rags and rubbish. Hence pelting means insignificant or 
valueless. So 'EngliBh paltry. 

19. Bans, curses. 

21. I nothing am = I am not at all ; or, ' as Edgar, I 
am nothing.' 

Scene 4. 

2. Messenger. Always m Chaucer's time — in the 14th 
century — message!'. The n is also intrusive in passager, 
nightvaale, etc. 

7. Umel, a pun upon crewel (= two- thread worsted). 

10. Kether-stooks, another pun upon stockings. 

11. Thy plaoe, as an ambassador. 
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21. By Jnno^ who was sometimes more powerftil than 
Jupiter, as in this case, where ' tlie graj mare was the 
better horse.' 

24. To do upon xetpeot, etc., "to do ontrage to the re- 
spect due to tne king." 

25. Modest = moderate, reasonable. 
28. Commend = deliver. 

30. Beekiiig, smoking or steaming with perspiration. 
Cogs. : Gef., Ranch; Scot., retlc. 

33. Intezmission := interruption, from Kent, who had 
the prior claim. 

34. Presently = immediately. 

35. Meiny = retinue or household. 
41. INsplay'd = conducted himself. 
52. Dolors, a pun upon dollars. 

54- Mother was the old English name for hysteria, or 
iafsterica pojtsio. 
61. How ohBOoe = how chances it that ? 
72. That sir which = that kind of gentleman who. 
74. Pack = be off. 
79. Perdy = par Dieu. 

83. Fetdhes = pretences. 

84. Flyixig off = desertion or apostasy. 

86. Qoalify =: disposition. Lear is told about the fiery 
nature of a man he looks upon as his inferior ; and this 
makes his passion almost irrepressible. 

87. Unremovable = immovable. 

104. Headier = more headstrong. Cf. testy, from teste 
(Lat. testa) ^ the old form of the Fr. tite. 

108. Bemotion = removal. The word occurs only twice 
in Shakespeare. 

113. Ciy sleep to death = till the noise it makes mur- 
ders sleep (puts it to death). 

116. Coooiey = cook. 

117. ^lapp^ struck smartly. Ckizcombs, heads. 

126. like a vnltore. Perhaps Shakespeare meant an 

allusion to the fable of Prometneus, whose liver was eter- 
nally gnawed by a vulture. 

129. Take patience. Shakespeare uses, Take joy ;' take 
unhiiidness (of his hasty words) j take mercy ; tale tlwught 
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a'nd die ; take sorrow ; take scorn ; and many others. In 
modern times, we have, Takejnty; taJce advantage ; taht 
leave; take cai'e, etc. 

131. Soanty an adjective used as a verb. So far as the 
logic of the passage is concerned, we should expect do ker 
duty. The meaning is, ' The fact is rather that 70U do 
not know how to value than that she knows how to scant/ 

140. Borne diBcretioii = the discretion of some one. 

Z44. Hoiue = family relations. Another reading — and 
a veiT good reading — is the mouth. 

146. uimaoeBflary = inconvenient, much in the way, 
useless. 

155. Takiiig = infectious. 

157. Infeot = pollute or taint. 

163. Tender-hcited. A heft (or haft) is a handle — ^that 
bv which you have or hold a thing (cf. hold and hilt). 
Hence the phrase means tenderly constituted. Regan was 
just as cola and deceitful, but not so masterful and mas- 
culine as Goneril. 

167. Sixes, allowance of provisions. Cog., Sizar (at 
Cambridge and Dublin). 

171. EzEiBots = outward signs, expressions, and tokens. 

175- Approves, confirms. 

177. Ea^-borrow*d pride = pride without any basis or 
rational justification— -borrowed with ease (that is, reflect- 
ed from another), and without the trouble of doing any* 
thing as a reason to show for it. 

183. Allow = approve of. 

191. Disorders = disorderly actions. 

192. Less advancement, used ironically for greater dis- 
grace, 

201. Wage = struggle. 

204. The hot-blooded France, a nominativus pendent. 
There is no verb for it. 

208. Sumpter, the packhorse that carried the luggage. 

216. i^bossM, swelling like a l>oss (or protuberance). 

226. Mingle reason, qualify your passionate view of the 
circumstances with reason. 

231. Charsre and danarer, the expense and the danger to 
her household of disturoance or ci revolt. 
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237. Slack = be negligent in waiting on 70U. This 
passage is the onlj one where slaxik has a personal object. 

241. Gdve . . . notice = recognize. 

242. In good time. This spurt of malice, snapped in 
upon Lear's pathetic appeal, is the neplus ultra of human 
fiendishness. — Hudson. 

243. Hv g^aardian& the guardians of my realm for me. 
250. I'll go with tiaeCi said in the bitterest bitterness of 

irony. 

255. Wliat need one! The splendid Sorites of selfish- 
ness has worked the number down to 0. 

256. 0, reason not tiie need! Here Lear argues the whole 

question of humanity as against mere animalism. • 

Iteason = talk of. 




18 re- 
ally another form of ere, and is not to be' confounded with 
or, the short form of otiier. 

281. Bestow'd = lodged. The verb comes from the 
noun stow^ a place. 



282. Blame = fbult. 
284. Hiaparticiilar == himself. 
293. Snme = blow roughly. 

300. Shat up 3^oiir doors. This was needed to complete 
the whole scene. Lear is now quite shut out. 

ACT THIRD. 
Scene 1. 

4. Elements = the s^. 

6. TMr^J Ti = mainland. This is the only passage in 
Shakespeare where the word has this sense. His usual 
sense for it is the sea. 

8. %eless = aimless. 

9. iLake nothing 0^ treat lb if thoj were nothmg. 

12. Cab-dra\^T)ear, exhausted with suckling her cubs, 
and therefore hungry. 
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« 

i4« Unhaimetad. In Shakespeare's time the hm^Mt^ as 
now in France and Scotland, waa the name for the head- 
dress of men as well as of women. 

i8. Vote = knowledge. 

19. Dear = important 

25. Intelligent = giving intelligence. 

26. Snnfb = tififs or pettish quarrels. To take offence is 
In Shakespeare, two or three times, to he in snuffs to tahe it 
in snuffy — ^^aokings = plottings 

29. TumiuungB = external accidents or decorations. 

31. Soattei'd = divided against itself. 

32. Secret feet = a secret footing. 

33. At point = ready. 

45. Ons-vrall = exterior. The only passage in Shake- 
speare where this word occurs. But elsewhere Shake* 
speare uses wall for body. 

52. To efiEect = as to e£fect. 

53. Tour pain, let your pains, your endeavor to find him 
lie that way. ^Tll (go) tiiifl. 

Scene 2. 

2. Hnnioanoee. The word is probably an American-In- 
dian word; and the English in Shakespeare's time had 
heard it only from the Spaniards. The word occurs only 
twice in Shakespeare, and both times is spelled hurricano. 

3. Cocks, weather-cocks. 

4. nionght-ezecating, doing execution with the speed 
of thought. Or it may mean * executing the thought or 
purpose of high Jove, who casts you.' 

5. VanntHJonxiers, from Fr. avant-coureurs, forerunners. 
8. Crack = break up the moulds of nature, which give 

form to living creatures. Germens, germs or seeds. 

Spill = dcstrov. 

10. Court holy-water = compliments, flattery. 

12. Here^s a night pitiee. The omission of the relative 
is very common with Shakespeare ; the style is thus more 
colloquial and more compact. 

15. Tax. The quartos nave taske. 

17. Snbsciiption = submission. 

22. High engendex'd, begun high up in the air. 
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23. Fool = shameful. 

29. Wake = waking. Used three times by Shakespeare 
as a uoun. 
38. Oallow, scare. O. E. giwlwian, to terrify. ' 
42. Carry = bear. 
44. Pother = turmoil. Only twice used by Shakespeare. 

48. Sinmlar, feigner. Only twice used by Shakespeare. 

49. Caitiff = scoundrel. The word is a N.-Fr. form of 
captive (from Lat. captivus). 

^o. Beemiiiff = appearance. 

51. Praotira on = plotted against. 

52. CoiLtinentB = containing or enveloping covers. The 
word is used in the literal Latin sense of Hiat which con- 
iains. Cry . . . grace. Ask grace or mercy irom. 

59 Demaading = asking. 

64. The art of our neoendtiee, the artistic or transform' 
ing power in them — * the alchemy ' of them. 

68. And = he that has wit (sense), and that in ever so 
small measure. 

77. Snitorii wooers. 

86. Merlin, the British prophet and magician, attached 
to the court of King Arthur. 

Scene 3. 

II. Footed = landed. 

16. Toward = imminent, or id preparation. 

18. Forbid thee = forbidden to thee. 

20. A fsas deserying, a good opportunity of earning 
desert. 

Scene 4. 

7. Inyades = penetrates. 

15. An = as if; A very frequent usage m Shakespeare. 

21. Hiat way madnees lies. I must not think on these 
things, or I shall go mad. 

26. Poverty, the abstract for the concrete. 

31. Looped and windoVd. The holes and tears in the 
ragged clothes make loopholes and windows, through 
which the wind blows. 
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33. Too little oare, when he was a king and in comfort 
and Inzuiy. 

35. Sapexflux = supeiflaitj. Th^ only instance of the 
word in Bhakespeare. 

37. Fathom. Edgar pretends to be a sailor taking 
aoundings. 

45. Tnrongli fhe sharp hawthom. A line from an old 
ballad. 

55. live wits here means jvot senses or gates of know- 
ledge. But there were believed to be five internal senses 
or mental powers, corresponding to the five external senses, 
and these were said to oe : Common sense, imagination, 
fancy, judgment, and memory. 

56. Staivblastiiig = blighting by stars. 

62. Pendiiloiui = impending. The epithet more fitly 
belongs to plagues. 

70. Pelican. The young of the pelican were believed 
to be fed on the blood of their parents. 

80. Gloves in my cap. This might be the favor of a 
mistress, the memorial of a Mend, or a challenge to an 
enemy. 

88. Bolphin my boy. The fragment of an old song. 

92. The caXj the civet cat. 

93. Sophistioated, not genuine, like the naked beggar. 

94. Unaocommodated = unsupplied with convemences. 
102. The first oock = .the first crowing of the cock, 

which was believed to have the power of dismissing evil 

spirits from this world. Tbid web and the pin, the old 

name for cataract. 

105. St Withold or St. Yitalis— a saint who had power 

against nightmare. ^Wold, an upland or down. It is 

the northern form of wood, the southern form being weaW. 
Ger. waid. 

109. Aroint thee I Begone. 

115. Newt The proper form is eft or twt. The n has 
fallen off from the article an, and adhered to the noun. 
So in * * * a nickname (an eke-name). The 
opposite process has taken place in an apron (= a nape- 

ron) ; an adder ( a na(^er), etc. ^The water, that is, the 

vater-newt, the Suffolk name for the swift. 
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117. JHtolKblgf the dead do<^ that lia« boon thrown iuto 
a ditch. 

118. TJrtlliogy a division cuiitaiuing ten houses, from Uj^ 
the Danish forte». (This is tho tu found in ttvejiiy.) Ten of 
theso made a Hundred^ as the Chiltem Hundt'eds^ etc, Ivg 
is the old patronymic in Anglo-Saxon. lt« next meaning 
was part of^ which we still find in Ufthituj (= tenth part) ; 
farthing (= fom'th part) ; and riding \= thriding^ third 
part). Its latest use was as a diminutive, often with e/, 
as hireling^ youngling^ veanlitig, darling {= doarling), etc. 

121. Deer in 0. E. simply meant ammal^ as the German 
Thier still does. 

141. Prevent, be beforehand with. Its original sense, 
from Lat. orcB, before, and irenio. 1 come. Cf. the Prayer- 
Book: 'Prevent (= go before) us, Lord, /in all our 
doings.' 

159. Sooflie, humor. (The word is the verb from aooth 
= true; aooOu therefore means to say Trvf. or 3>,* to a 
remark.) 

SC£NB 5. 

2. Censored, judged or sx^oken of. 

3. Feam = frightens, 

5. A provoking merit, a merit in you, ' set a-work,' to 
nrovoke or push nim on. " The old man's desert provoked 
Edgar to it—the old man deserved it." 

8. Approves = proves. 

15. ror our apprehension = to be apprehended by us. 



16. Comlbrting = strengthening, that is, 'aiding and 
abetting.' Comfort whs the tenn used in charging an ac- 
cessory who ha^ as-sisted the principal in an aSair of high 

treason. Stuff = fill out and make more solid. bob 

suspicion = tho suspicion of him. Here .mspiclon is em- 
ployed in tho objective sense, like appreliennon in line 15. 

18. Slood = natural disposition. 

Scene 6. 

8. Innooent» feoL Co. S. 

10. Teoman (gd or ga>-ma.n), a freeholder, or farmer, 
but not belonging to the aristocratic class. 
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14. A thonsaud fiends. Lear is alu'ays thinking of dif- 
ferent forms of veneeance on his daughters. 

17. A hone's health. A horse is a very delicate ani- 
mal, and easily attacked by disease. 

20. Justioer = judge. 

23. WanteBt thoa eyes to look upon and admire thee 
even when thou art undergoing trial ? 

24, Bourn, a brook. A secondary meaning came to be 
homidary. 

28. A nightiiigale. Perhaps a reference to the singing 
of the fool. 

33. The evidence = the witnesses. 

35. Yoke-follow = companion. 

41. TWiTiiTriw = Binall, pretty. A mispronunciation of 
tho French mig-njon. 

49. I took you f6r a joint-atool, an old proverb. (A 
joint-stool is a stool made with joints, a folding-chair.) 

50. Warp'dj distorted. 
52. Corraption = bribery. 

65. Bnudi or lym, female hound or blood-hound. 

66. Tike, cur. Trundle-tail, opposed to hoh-tail. 

(Trundle, from A. S. trejtdel, a circle. The dog's tail 
must be long In order to curl). 

71. Horn & dij. The horn carried by Bedlam beffgars 
(see note on II. lii. 14j was used by them also to hold anj 
mink that mif^ht be iriven to them. 

74. Entertain = engage. 

76. Persian. Tho Persian robes were the most splendid 
of Eastern garments. 

80, •* These last words from the fool mean that t' ► y. . 
fellow's heart is breaking." 

84. Upon = against. 

90. Stand in assured loss = are certain to be lo^, 

99. Alone = without companionship. 

102. Beariiig pain. 

108. BepMUB = recalls. 

109. What will hap more. Tho emphasis on laul. Let 
what will happen more— only let the king esoi^ in 
safety. 
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ScEJiifi 7. 

9. reBthiate, speedy. The only passage where the word 
occurs. 

10. Bound. The word is rightly hmn, and originally 

meant Wy The <? is intrusiye, like the rf in «>Mwi ^ 

*i,";*i • ?f T ^' = Edmund, who had been promised 
the title in III. v. 14. 

15. Questristo, seekers. The only passage where the 
word occurs. It is a word of Shakespeare's own coining 
—-At gate. Dr. Abbott, sect. 90, says, ' Tht is omitted 
after prepositions in adverbial phrases ' : and he gives at 
door; at palace; at height. 

22. Pass sentence upon, 
whfch^ * courtesy to = indulge. ^Whidi = a thing 

27. Corkr, withered. 

38. My hospitable fevors = the features of the man 
Who has shown you hospitality. 
52. Stand the course = endure the bear-baiting. 

59. StellM fires = fixed stars, Stell, from 0. E. stelLaR, 
to place, still existed in Shakespeare's time 

60. Hdp = helped. Cf Iwlden for held. 

63. All crnels else. " Thy instincts, however cruel in 
any other circumstances, having succumbed to terror at 
the storm and pity for the suflferers." 

76. My villain = my own servant. The villamu was a 
serf attached to the villa or farm. 

85. Quit = quite or requite. 
.87. Overture, in the pnmary sense of disclosure. 

88. Follies. Gloucester now sees how he has allowed 
himself to be misled. 

91* At gates. .See note on line 15. 

loi. The Bedlam beggar. 

ACT FOURTH. 

Scene 1. 

3. Dejected ... of fortune = cast down by fortune. 
4« Esperance, hope. Used four times by Shakespeare. 
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21. Our means secure us, our wealth makes va free from 
cai'e, and therefore thoughtlesB. Ben Jouson has the line : 

* Men may eecurely sin, out safely never. ^MoradelMfei, 

yeriest deficiencies. Mert in Shakespeare often means 
uiJUr or absolute. 

22. Commodltiei, advantages. 

43. Twain, never used by Shakespoaiie before a noun. 
There are in English four forms of two — two^ twrn^ twaiu, 
and twen (in Ucenty), 

53. Daub = disguise. 

^. Mopping ana mowing, making faces and grimaces. 
Ghambermaios do this before their looking-glaas. 

68. Superfluous, who has too much. 

69. Slaves vour ordinance, cru^ies it down and makes 
it subservient to himself. 

SCENS 2. 

8. Sot, blockhead. 

13. Cowish = cowardly. The only passage where the 
word occurs, 

15. Which tie him, which bind him down to meet in 

open field. Our wishes, which wo expressed to each 

other on the way, may become realized results. 

25. Cronceive = understand. 

31. Wortii the whistle. There is an old English pro- 
verb, ' Tt is a poor dog that is not worth the whistling.' 

33. I fear = I fear for. 

35. Bordei'd certain, it has not fixed limits of principle 
and truth. 

36. SlivOT, tear off, as a twig is torn from a tree. 

38. Deadly use^ the use to which a dead thing is put — 
burning, etc. ' 

41. Sayor, have a taste for. The only passage in Shake- 
speare where the word has this meaning. 

44. Beverence = reverend form. Headlu^d = 

lagged along by the head. "Made savage by havmg his 
hefS plucked or torn." 

45. Madded. Shakespeare uses this verb ten times, but 
madden never once. 
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56. FooIb = that they are fools who 

58* NoiBelesSi not sounding with any 'note of prepara- 
tion.' 

60. Mioral = moralizing. 

6^. Featnze, thy natural form and fticc. ^Mjjr fltOMi = 

fitting or becoming in me. 

66. Obey my blood = be obedient to my passion. 

75* Benunm, pity. 

76. Bending = directing. 

81. Kether, done here l^low. 

86. One way. In one respect — as ('orn wall's death will 
make it easier for her to seize the other half of the king- 
dom after she has married £dmund. 

93. Back again = on his way back. 

97 Glostor, the old man, not £dmund. 

Scene 3. 

12, Txill'd = trickled. The only passage where the 
word occurs. 

19. A better way, " to put it better." Smilets, di- 

minutiye of smiles. The word is of Shakespeare's own 
coining, and is found only here. 

31. C9amor moiflten'd. Clamoi- is the object. Shed 
tears after her cries of sorrow. 

42. Elbows him, stands at his elbow and reminds him 
of his folly. The only passage whore this verb occurs. 

44. Foreign camaltieB, the chanooH of misfortune in a 
foreign country. 

SCKNE 4. 

6. Sustaining = that gives us sustenance. ^A oen- 

tury, a hundred men. 

8. Can. There are six instances in Shakespeare where 
ran is used thus absolutely. 

10. Helps = cures. My outward worth = all my 

properly. 

14. Simples, medicinnl herbs. Originally single ingredi 
ents in a compounded uiedicine. 

17. Aidant, assisting. The French form of the parti- 
ciple, probably nsed by Shakespeare on the analog}' of the 
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heraldic terms rampaaUf ctmchantj regcuxkuU^ etc. Se- 

mediate, remedial. 

26. Important = importunate. Shakespeare uses m- 
pai'tant four times in this sense. 

27. Blown, inflated, puffed up. 

Scene .'3. 

15. Keedfl is an old genitive of needy used as an adverb. 

20. "By word of mouth. BeUkOi as it seems. 

25. nyi^W^, glances Only twice used by Shakespeare. 

26. Of her bosom = in her confidence. 
29. Take this note = take note of this. 

32. Yoa may gather more, you may guess or conclude 
more than I can well say. 

35. Call her wisdom to her, and give up the thoughts 
of Edmund. 

Scene 6. 

3. Horrible steep. So we have instant old ; equal rave- 
fHiiuf, ete. 

15. Samphire, sea-fennel. 1 1 was used iu Shakespeare^ 
time for pickle. 

19. Cock = cock-boat. 

21. ITnnumbex'd = innumerable. 

23. Lest my brain torn. The cliff supposed to be here 
described has been long known as Shakespeare's Cliff. 

27. Upright ^ not even upright, lest 1 should lose my 
balance. 

33. Why I do trifle ... to cure it Clearly a confusion 
of two constructions. 

38. Opposeless = irresistible. The only instance in 
Shakespeare of the woi*d. 

39. Snii^ ^^^ burning wick of a candle. 
42. Conceit = imagination. 

47. Pass = pass away. 

50. Fathom, for fathoms. The 0. £ custom is to speak 
of all measurements of space and time in the singular : 
ten foot high ; seven jioutid weight ; a fortnufkt (:= fourteen 
nights) ; te^ennight (= seven niglits),'eto. "The«e were all 
lUMitor nouns; aud in 0. E. neuter nouns had no phiMi 
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53. At each = fastened each to the end of each. 
58. A-height = aloft. Shxill-goig'd = shrill- throat- 
ed, sinking in a high key. 



63. Mgiiile, cheat, evade. 
71. WEelk?< 



K^d, covered with knobs, as if with whelks. 
74. Men's impossitailities = things impossible to men. 

80. Txee = healthy. 

81. Safer = sounder or more sensible. Aocommodate, 

dress up, deck out. 

83. Cannot touch me for coining; for I am reallj the 
king. Lear keeps thinking out things to prove his own 
ideuti^. 

85. ude-pierdng = heart-rending. 

86. There's yonr press-money = enlistment-money. 
He now thinks ne is levying an army, to take vengeance 
on his daughters. 

87. Crow-keeper = a scare-crow, which keeps the jield 
from crows. 

88. A olothiex's yard. Draw me your arrow to the full- 
est length, to the length of a good cloth yard. 

90. Bring lip the brown hills. Let the foot-soldiers ad- 
vance. The ormon bills were halberds or long pole-axes. 

91. Bird ! the arrow. P the dout = in the bull's-eye. 

This very successful shot having been made, Lear says, 
* Give the word ' for the whole army to advance. 

96. White hairs = wisdom, before the Uaok ones = 
manhood, were there. 
103. Tnok, peculiarity. 

122. 80 «= hkc Kin^ Lear. 

123. Sqniny = squint. The only instance in Shake- 
speare or the word. 

127. It is = it really exists, impossible as it would be to 
believe ^om the statement of others. 

130. Case = socket 

134. Feelingly = by feeling. 

Z38. Handy-dandyi the name of a game among children, 
in which something is shaken by one between two hands, 
and the other child has to guess in which hand it remains. 
The thief and the justice may change hands or places; 
and then who could toll which was which / 
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146. CbMner, cheat. Connected with Germnn hoam, to 
careas or flatter. 
149. HnrtleM = without doing hurt. 

151. Able, warrant or answer ror. 

152. Take that of me =? be assured of that by me. 

157. Hatter, words of weight and sense ^imperti- 

nencgr = irrelevane;{^. In the original sense of the word. 

166. This = this is. ^Blodk, the fashion or shape of a 

hat. Mr. Moberly conjectures that, when Lear says, * I 
will preach/ he ' puts his hat before him ; and it instantly 
su^ests to him a new thought.' Then, perhaps, the hat^ 
bemg made of felt, brings up the next idea of shoeing the 
horse with felt. 

168. In proof = make trial of it. 

177. Ko seoonds = no others to share it. iXL to my- 

Mlf? 

181. Smug ^= trim, spruce. 

185. There 's life in 't = there's some chance for me. 

191. Speed 3roa = God spog^you. 

193. vmgar ^= generally known. 

196. The main OBsery, etc. (discovery), the ftiU view of 
the main body is expected every hour. 

205. Feeling = touching, coming from and going to the 
heart. 

206. Pre^pumt, disi>osed, prompt. 

207. Tyi^^i»g = abode. 

208. Benieon is a form, shortened through N.-Fr. influ- 
ence, of the word Itcnediction. 

210. Prodaim'd, advertised to the public, as It were, by 
crier, etc. 

213. Briefly remember = think of thy sins for a short 
time. 

219. CfhilL Edgar now be^ns to speak the dialect of a 
Soinorsetshire peasant The oldest form of /was Teh (as 
it still 18 in modern Gorman); and ich combined itself 
with am, tffill, wovld, and have into rJiam, chill, rhnd, and 
chave. 

224. Vor'jre •— warn ye. ^Ise = I shall Costard, 

originally an, appU (honco coatermn-nrffv) \ here head. 

225. Ballow, cudgol. 
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228. Foiiu, thrusts in fouoing. 

240. Death'B-man = executioner. Used four times by 
Shf^espeare. 

241. Leave = by your leave. 
245. Want not = be not wanting. 

250. XTndiHtjngTiiiih'd space. Space unlimited from 
without by principle, and not portioned off or marked out 
within by kindness. 

253. Juiob np = cover up, bury. 

256. Deatli-pTaotii^d = threatened with death by plot. 

258. Stifl^ unsympathetic numb, unfeeling. 

259. Ingenious^ very sensitive, strongly conscious. 

Scene 7. 

5. Modest, in the literal sense of the Latin, from modus, 
measure, keeping to measure. 

6. dipp'd, cut down or curtailed from the dimensions 
of actual fact. — —Suited = dressed. 

7. Weeds = clothes. The 0. E. word for clothes \va« 
tDO&de. We still have the word in the phrase widnirs 
weeds. 

9. Ijhr made intent = my formed purpose. 
24. Temperanoe, power of self-restraint. 
31. ChalJeng*d = claimed. 

35. Cross-liflltning, zigzag. Gf. Julius Cassar, I. iii. 50 : 
* The cross blue lightning ' ^PexdiL lost child. 

36. Helm, helmet (alluding to his bare head). 

38. Affainst = over against, in front of Fain, glad. 

47. l£at = so that. 

48. Scald me. 

65. Kainly = greatly. 

77. Abase = deceive. 

80. Even o^er = go over and have a clear perception 
and knowledge of all that has passed in the time, etc. 

82. Fnrther settling, till he is more settled and com- 
posed. 

85. Holds it true. Wo still have the plirase to hold good; 
and Shakespeare has to hold trell. 

93. Arbilarement, decisive contest. 
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ACT FIFTH. 

Scene 1. 

4. Hii oonftant pleaBOie, his fixed and sottled purpose, 
o. JDoabted ^ feared. 
7. Intend to confer upon. 
II. Bofom'd, taken into her confidence. 
18. Be-met = met. 

23. As = inasmuch as France invades the country, not 
because she bolds ( = supports) the king. 

26. Beaaon'd = talked of. 
28. Farticniar = private. 

30. The aneient of war. Some commentators give this 
as = the most experienced warriors ; others as = ' the 
adjutant-general.' The line will not scnn ; and the read- 
ing is probably corrupt. 

43. 80 = by the loss of the battle. 

50. GneSB = estimate. 

53. Will g^reet the time, be ready for the occasion. 

59. Cany out my side = win my game. 

60. Jiti% nlB oonntenance, make use of his presence and 
aid. 

67. Stands on me = makes it incumbent on me. 

Scene 2. 

II. Bipenees is alL The thought here is the same as 
that in the most pathetic passage in Hamlet, \ ii. 232 : 
' If it be now, His not to come ; if it be not to come, it 
will be now ; if it be not now, yet it will come: the readi- 
ness is all.' 

Scene 3. 

2. Their greater pleasures = the pleasures of those 
greater persons. 

3. Censure = pass judgment upon. 
15. Out of office — or of favor. 

2^. like foxes. Foxes were sometimes burned out of 
their holes. 

27. This note, this written order for the death of Lear 
and Cordelia. 
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33. Questioii, diBcussiou. 

35. Write happy, write yourself down as luckj-. 

36. Carry it so = manage it in the way. It was to ap- 
pear as if Cordelia liad put an end to herself. 

40. StaraixL breeding or descent. 
45. Equally = equitably. 

49. The oommon bosom = the feelings of the oomiuon 
people. 

50. Impressed lances = the men we have pressed into 
our service. — -Our . . . which. The antecedent to irklch 
must be taken out of our (== of us). 

62. We list. The proper English would be us lists. List 
in olde" English is always an impersonal verb. 

66, Lnmediacy. In tne literal sense of the word — with- 
out any mediate or third person between mo and him. He 
represented our place and person in the closest possible 
manner. He is therefore your peer. 

69. Tour ftdflitiffn = the title you confer upon him. 

70. Compeers = is the equal of. 

75. Full-flowing stomach = with limitless pride and 
anger. 

80. Let-alone = power of hindering. 

84. On = on the charge of. 

90. An interludOi a play within a play — a plot within a 
plot. 

98. What = whate'er. 

104. Single virtue = individual valor. 

122. Bare-gnawn, as trees are by goats. 

131. ]|y profession as a knight. 

132. Uaugrey a form of malffrd, in spite of. 

133. Fire-new = brand-new, fresh from the mint. 
i37« TTpward, an adverb used as a noun. 

144. Say = tone and accent. 

145. Nicel;^ = with due regard to knightly etiquette. 
152. Practice, a plot. 

156. This pa^er. The paper in which Goneril offered 
to make away with Albany, that she might marry Edmund. 

175. The wheel of events. Shakespeare believed in the 
absolutejustice of Providence. 

197. Flaw'd = broken. 
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205. A period, a tenmnation of the stor;^. 

206. Another = one more horrible circumBtance or 
eyent. 

209. Big in oiaiiior, loud in exclamation of sorrow. 

215. And him = himself. 

236. Aye good-night = an eternal good night. 

246. Be bnef ==be quick about it. , „ , . ,^ 

250. Token, sign to guarantee the message. ( Token is the 
noun from Uach. The guttural, which is a gh in Uxv^ht, 
becomes a ifc in token.) 

256. Fordid = destrojed. The for here has the nega- 
tive power it possesses m/or^rgi, /or^o {fweyo), etc. 

264. Promised end of the world. 

265. Or image = or likeness, or imitation. ^Fall and 

eease. The fall or end and cessation of everything that 
relates to Lear and his family. CeoM is a noun. 

283. This is forms one syllable. 

290. Nor no man else. No stranger would be welcome 
to such a collection of horrible sights. 
293. Desperately; in or through despair. 
298. Decay = rum. 

301. Besign . . . yon, a case of zeugma, the word resign 
being taken in two senses. 

302. Boot, something given to make amends. 

306. My poor fool, Cordelia. The word fool is fre- 
quently usea by Shakespeare as a term of endearment 
and pity. 

310. Pray 3ron nndo this hntton. Lear is almost burst- 
ing with the passion of grief Leigh Hunt thinks this the 
most pathetic line in all literature. 

323. My master calls me. Cf. the resolution expre8se<? 
by Horatio in the last scene of Hamlet, 



EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

[See Plan for Perfect Possession, p. viii] 



A. 

1. Write a short account of the events in the First Act. 

2. What is the function of Kent in the play ? 

3. State by whom, of whom, and on what occasions the 
following lines were uttered i — 

(a) Let pride, which she calls plainness, marry her. 
(d) Kill thy physician, and thy fee bestow 

Upon the foul disease. 
(c) These late eclipses in the sun and moon portend 

no good to us. 
{d) Put on what weary negligence you please. 
{e) I am asham'd 

That thou heist power to shake my manhood thus. 

4. Explain and annotate the following words and 
I>hrases : Speech unable ; set my rest ; our potency made 
good; monsters it; still (the adverb) % grossly ; respects 
of fortune ; done upon the gad ; needless diffidences ; the 
worships of their name; each buzz ; at tasked, 

5. Give some examples, from the First Act, of nouns 
with ed used as adjectives. 

i8g 
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6. Explain the phrase, You luere best ; and quote ex- 
amples to show Shakespeare's use of it. 

B. 

1. Contrast the characters of Cornwall and Albany, and 
give quotations to justify your view. 

2. State by whom, of whom, and on what occasions the 
following lines were uttered : — 

{a) I found him ptght to do it. 

{b) Occasions, noble Gloster, of some poise. 

{c) Reneague^ affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks, 

{d) They summoned up their metny^ straight took 

horse. 
{e) To bandy hasty words, to scant my sizes, 
{/) He is attended with a desperate train. 

3. Annotate the words in italics in the above lines. 

4. Explain and annotate the following words and 
phrases ; Advise yourself; suggestion and practice ; ad- 
dition ; a deal of man ; a one-trunk-inheriting slave ; too 
intrinse V unloose ; poor pelting villages ; .flying off ; 
tender-hefted. 

5. Give instances of Shakespeare's use of adjectives as 
verbs. 

(r. Give examples of Shakespeare's inconsistent use of 
the prefixes in and un, 

C. 

I. Write a short account of the sub>plot of Gloster and 
Edmund ; and explain in what respects it has enabled 
Shakespeare to develop the main plot more fully. 
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a. Contrast the characters of Regan and Goneril ; and 
give quotations in support of your views. 

3. State by whom, of whom, and on what occasions the 
following lines were uttered : — 

(a) Vaunt-courier of oak-cleaving thunder-bolts. 
ip) Thou perjured and thou simular of virtue. 
{c) France spreads his banners in our noiseless land. 
{d) Cure this great breach in his ab::sed nature, 
(tf) His grief \\ie\v puissant^ and the strings of life 
Began to cnick. 

4. Explain antl annotate the following words and 
phrases : Punish Jionte ; prevent ; censured ; stand in as- 
sured loss ; stelled fires ; sliver ; tfie clearest gods ; trick; 
heartless; matter and impertinency ; the death-practised 
duke; immediacy; poor fool ; fordone themselves; with 
boot; the gor^d state, 

5. Give some examples of Shakespeare's use of that^—as, 

6. Give some examples of Shakespeare's use of bide and 
take, 

7. Write down the verses of the old ballads quoted in 
the play ; and state the sources from which they have been 
taken. 
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